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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Private Gas Bills for Next Session. 


THERE will not be great rejoicing among Parliamentary 
Agents and members of the Parliamentary Bar over the 
Private Bill prospects of the next session of Parliament, if 
any fair indication of prospects is given by numbers. The 
list of notices for Private Bills only figures-up at 82, com- 
pared with 114 last year, although, of course, the number 
may be enlarged if the Standing Orders Committee gra- 
ciously consent to the suspension of the Standing Orders in 
the interest of any late comers. But the gas industry is not, 
compared with recent years, making a bad contribution to 
the work at Westminster, as the Parliamentary Notices in 
this and the two previous issues of the “ JourNnaL” have 
disclosed; and on top of these there is the work that will 
be done through the Board of Trade under the Gas Regu- 
lation Act, the part of which work that may need outside 
assistance being, of course, an unknown quantity. 

The notices for Gas Bills, as will have been seen, contain 
the traces of modern development, consolidation, and change 
—traces”’ of proposals being all that is required in these 
particular formalities. Considerable interest is foreshadowed. 
Some of the promoters, having other matters for which they 
desire to approach Parliament, are including the heat-unit 
change in their Bills. In some of the notices, however, we 
see nothing that could not equally well have been secured 
by way of Special Orders through the Board of Trade, 
though the option of procedure is, of course, with the pro- 
moters. Other notices do not indicate with any degree of 
certainty whether or not the promoters are intending to put 
themselves on the new thermal basis; but we should ima- 
gine that, wherever charges or gas quality are dealt with 
in the Bills, Parliament will insist upon the new order of 
things applying, if the gas industry is to make the change 
as promptly as possible. Companies and local authorities 
alike are asking to be put on to the new thermal basis—for 
example, the Cardiff, Harrogate, Swansea, Tendring Hun- 
dred, and Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Companies, 
and the Wigan Corporation and the Spenborough District 
Council. From the wording of the notices, it is clear that 
Cardiff, Harrogate, and Swansea are taking as their model 
the South Metropolitan plan of a basic price and of profit 
distribution below the basic price, which does away with the 
old sliding-scale, provides a minimum dividend, and when 
the charge for gas per therm is below the basic figure, the 
ordinary stockholders and the employees share with the 
consumers in the results of good working and trading. In 
asking for this change, the applicants are on good ground 
with the South Metropolitan precedent to support them. 
It is observed that the South Metropolitan Company are 
now making new provision as to the form in which their 
accounts are to be made up. Change begets change. They 
also propose amending existing enactment in respect of the 
purity of the gas supplied. Exactly what this means is not 
yet known. 

Another imposing feature of the notices will create lively 
anticipation among the plant makers. In respect of con- 
solidation of gas manufacture and extensions of areas, there 
are notable examples of this growing policy, which, it will 
be remembered, is largely favoured in section 10 of the Gas 
Regulation Act. The Manchester Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment (who are contemplating taking over the Stretford Gas 
Company’s undertaking) are preparing for a tremendous 
works scheme, which will, we believe, involve the expendi- 
ture of something like 14 millions of money. The works 
contemplated will have a capacity of 30 million cubic feet 











per day, which on a 500 B.Th.U. basis would mean 150,000 
therms. The site has an area of 160 acres, and is in prox- 
imity to the Partington coal basin. Leicester and Walt- 
ham Abbey have also plans for new works. Extensions of 
areas and purchases likewise foreshadow works’ enlarge- 
ments, re-arrangements, and manufacturing consolidation. 
The Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 
Company are proposing the absorption of the Sutton Gas 
Company. The Hoylake and West Kirby District Council 
are desirous of becoming the owners of the local Gas and 
Water Company. There is a proposal in the Radcliffe and 
surrounding district to form an authority to supply gas to a 
large area, taking over the Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas 
Company’s property and business as the nucleus of the 
scheme. The Spenborough District Council are planning 
the acquisition of the Heckmondwike and Liversedge and 
Gomersal Gas-Works. The Swansea Gas Company are 
looking out for amalgamations, purchases, or the leasing of 
gas undertakings, or entering into working arrangements 
with them. There is also St. Helens seeking additional 
powers in respect of the working-up and manufacture of 
bye-products. Several gas undertakings are applying for 
authorization to supply power gas, which is a proper thing 
in these days when new competition is arising (supple- 
menting that from producer and suction-gas plant) in this 
direction from low-temperature processes. Gas under- 
takings must not allow the limits for enlarging business to 
be reduced more than is unavoidable. Further undertakings 
are applying for powers to purchase coke-oven gas. 

With regard to finance, large additiona] capital powers 
will be sought, and revision of existing authorization to 
enable money to be raised in these times when the interest 
and security desired by investors are not what they once 
were. The Leicester Corporation Gas Department want 
authority to increase the amount which they may set aside 
for the works renewals fund, which is a proper thing when 
plant, materials, and labour cost so much more than 
formerly. It will be interesting to learn what is meant by 
a provision the Nelson Corporation are desirous of obtain- 
ing, which would authorize the payment of “the revenues 
“ of the Corporation including the revenues of their several 
“ undertakings, into one fund.” The right to make differ- ° 
ential charges is being freely sought. Probably the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association will investigate the 
proposals of the Thames Deep- Water Wharf and Railways 
Company, whose notice was the subject of a paragraph last 
week [p. 528]. The interests of gas companies may re- 
quire an amount of protection in this instance. 

We have only brought into view here some of the salient 
features of the notices; but they show that interest will 
emanate from the Bills, as well as from the applications 
that are being made to the Board of Trade under the Gas 
Regulation Act. 


An Electrical Engineer and the Price per Therm. 


It is highly interesting to find an Electrical Engineer con- 
cerning himself in the question of the price per therm which 
his gas competitors are proposing not to charge, but to adopt 
as a standard for the regulation of the dividends on their 
ordinary stocks. Of course, if the standard price per therm 
was the one that the competitors intended to charge, the in- 
terest in it of an electrical engineer would be very natural. 
The Chief Electrical Engineer of the Borough Council of 
St. Pancras has been considering the application of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company to the Board of Trade for a 
standard price per therm of ts. 3°6d.; and, believing it to 
be desirable that some “information” should be available 
for the General Purposes Committee of the Council, he has 
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accordingly reported. In his opinion, the notice from the 
Company conveys no useful information, as it does not give 
the calorific value of the gas supplied. The calorific value 
of the gas per cubic foot has got precious little to do with 
the standard price per therm. For the actual price charged 
per therm, whatever it is,the consumer will receive 100,000 
B.Th.U.—no matter what quantity of gas has to be delivered 
to ensure the therm being put into his possession. The stan- 
dard price per therm is the datum-line from which, under the 
sliding-scale, increase and decrease of dividend will be calcu- 
lated according to the place occupied by the actual price 
charged per therm in relation to the datum-line. 
However, in seeking to “ inform” the Committee what 
the 1s. 36d. per therm means, the Chief Electrical Engi- 
neer of St. Pancras has made inquiries; and he finds that 
the average calorific value for the September quarter was 
491 B.Th.U. So 204 c.ft. are equal to 1 therm. Having 
revealed this most abstruse fact, he finds that, whereas the 
standard price is now 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft., it will be under 
the new order of things 6s. 44d. per 1000 c.ft. There is 
nothing remarkable about that. It is only about 100 p.ct. 
increase; and as a buyer of coal, plant, materials, and an 
employer of labour, he knows full well that they have not 
stopped at 100 p.ct. advances. The Company’s standard 
dividend is only 4 p.ct. at the proposed standard price per 
therm ; and there is therefore something allowed for in the 
1s. 3°6d. to enable a lower price to be charged, so that the 
difference will, by the aid of the sliding-scale, restore to the 
stockholder at any rate his pre-war dividend. Has the 
Chief Electrical Engineer any objection to this that he would 
care to claim is backed by justice? We think not. The 
actual price per therm to the consumer must, if the markets 
for plant, materials, and labour will allow, be kept well 
below the 1s. 3°6d. per therm if the pre-war dividend posi- 
tion (which was not a grand one) is to be restored. There 
is another point on which the Chief Electrical Engineer is 
not very clear. Admitting that if the Company should obtain 
sanction to the standard price per therm asked for, it does 
not follow they will charge it, he says the General Pur- 
poses Committee ought to know that the Company would 
then secure the power to increase the price of gas in this 
way to that figure. It is a great pity the Borough Council 
did not seek competent guidance in this particular matter. 
There is no occasion for the Company to stop the charge 
to the consumers at that price. If they reach it, they will 
only be getting the standard dividend of 4 p.ct. There is 
no limit to the price to which they may go above the 
1s. 3°6d.; but as the price goes above it, the dividend on the 
ordinary stock would simply decline until a point arrived 
when it would be altogether illegal for the Company to pay 
any dividend at all. 
Another interesting piece of “information” is that “ in 
“ the old system of measuring per cubic foot, the gas might 
“ be diluted with a large percentage of air, which would re- 
** duce the heating value considerably, and yet the consumer 
“ would pay for the air measured instead of the gas. This 
‘‘ with the therm measure is not so likely to occur.” So 
under the oldsystem of measurement, it was “likely” to 
occur. Evidently our friend has not a high opinion of the 
honesty of gas companies; but he may take it from us that 
they are not in the habit of deliberately “diluting ” their gas 
with a‘ large” or any other percentage of air; nor are they 
very keen on wittingly producing oxidation in their distribu- 
tion plant and apparatus. The gas is tested daily at several 
testing stations of the London County Council, under statu- 
tory authority ; and under the new order of things, at each 
station a continuously recording calorimeter will be em- 
ployed to see that the “declared” calorific value is con- 
stantly supplied. One thing we miss from the report of the 
St. Pancras Electrical Engineer is that he does not inform 
the General Purposes Committee that to put into the posses- 
sion of electricity consumers the potential value of a therm, 
29 units of electricity would be required, which, at (say) 2d. 
per unit, would mean 4s. rod. per therm! When the Com- 
mittee know this, they will probably look upon 1s. 3°6d. per 
therm as an extraordinarily modest price, which price the 
Company will not, in the interests of the stockholders, 
charge unless compelled. 


Lord Newton and Smokeless Domestic Heating. 
WE are not by any means in sympathy with those people 
who think that all recommendations that are made by 
Departmental Committees should be adopted and enforced. 
Sometimes Departmental Committees are curiously consti- 


tuted, and, when their constitution is examined, it is clear 
that their recommendations should be narrowly investigated 
before effect is given tothem. Occasionally they are found 
overweighted with one particular intellectual, professional, 
or industrial element. A Committee may, for instance, be 
composed entirely of physicists or chemists with superlative 
knowledge in their own particular walks, but who may lack 
even a nodding acquaintance with industrial problems and 
practice. Ora Committee may be constituted practically 
entirely of men who are concerned with a particular indus- 
try; and their recommendations may be of an order that 
takes no account whatever of whether or not they are 
detrimental to the interests of other industries or to those 
of national economy. So long as, in such a case, their own 
industry gets exceptional facilities for reaping new advan- 
tage, nothing else appears to matter. Examples readily 
come tomind. There was the Home Office Committee that 
twenty years ago considered the question of the limitation 
of carbon monoxide in town gas, and whose recommen- 
dations, if adopted, would have been a permanent drag upon 
the gas industry and its public service. Most fortunately, 
they were not adopted; and experience has proved that the 
fears of the Committee were as absolutely groundless as 
were those of the nervous folk who over a hundred years ago 
expected that the carrying of gas in mains under streets would 
result in continual explosions, and would make the streets 
places of daily danger to life and limb. We are not with- 
out such people to-day. There are men who hold up their 
hands in horror—perhaps it is well-feigned horror—at the 
thought that carbon monoxide should not be statutorily re- 
stricted, and who refuse to give heed to the lesson that the 
long, ever-widening roads of experience offer them. Every 
time the test of experience is applied, their advocacy and 
fears are unsupported, and meet with disaster. The elec- 
tric power investigations supply examples of Committees 
whose suggestions came from the strong interested elements 
upon them, and who sought preferential consideration for 
electricity through presenting (on paper) untold benefits, 
which failed to stand tests easily applied but irrefutable. It 
would have been much better if these particular inquiries 
had covered the whole field of the utilization of our coal 
resources for the provision of light, heat, and power (as 
suggested by Sir Arthur Duckham), so as to have made a 
comprehensive job of the question, irrespective of agent 
or industry. 

On the other hand, there are Departmental Committees 
properly constituted in respect of qualification, and whose 
recommendations have the support of experience and 
practical utility, and should therefore be advanced with all 
the energy and influence the Government are able to exert. 
Such a body and recommendations are found in the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed by the Ministry of Health 
to investigate the problem of smoke and noxious vapours 
abatement. Over this Committee, Lord Newton presided ; 
and now he is far from pleased with the (in his opinion) un- 
satisfactory manner in which the recommendations of his 
Committee have been brought to the notice of those who 
are responsible for the carrying-out of housing schemes. He 
called attention to the matter in the House of Lords last 
week; and his speech showed that he at all events—the 
recommendations of his Committee having received the 
approval of men who have made a long and critical study 
of the waste and harm done by the burning unnecessarily 
of crude coal—is not prepared to be content with the work 
of his Committee only being crowned by the modicum of 
practical result which a feeble circulation of the Committee’s 
proposals may produce. As he truly points out, the housing 
schemes offer a unique opportunity for bringing about re- 
form in respect of the curtailment of domestic smoke ; and 
this phase of the great problem should be pushed with the 
seriousness which is warranted by its importance from the 
national health and house economy and convenience points 
of view. His Lordship would go the length of the Govern- 
ment imposing certain restrictions in respect of crude coal 
consumption in the case of all houses which have been 
granted building subsidies. 

Readers of the “ JourNaL” know the nature of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations; and they are cognizant of the 
demonstrable fact that certain of them can be carried out 
in the housing schemes with ah economy in structural ex- 
penditure which will more than cover the provision for 
reformed methods of obtaining and applying heat. There is 
double reason therefore—economy and smoke abatement— 
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of an energetic campaign among the housing authorities, 
and real action on the part of the Government which would 
ensure effect being given to the recommendations—recom- 
mendations made honestly, disinterestedly, and with con- 
structive objects in view, and not merely because a report 
of some kind had to be made. Dilatory action and negli- 
gence (or what almost approaches it) are not regarded by 
Lord Newton as a compliment to him and his colleagues on 
the Committee. As he travels through the country, and sees 
houses springing up with the same old-fashioned chimney 
stacks and pots as plentiful as ever, the labour of his Com- 
mittee naturally crosses his mind, and so does the question 
“Cui bono?” We found no sufficient answer in Lord 
Sandhurst’s reply to his strictures. The circulation among 
housing authorities of an abbreviated account of the report 
in the Government publication “ Housing” is inadequate ; it 
wants something more direct, trenchant, and effective—if 
the Ministry really desire to ensure good through the pre- 
sent exceptional opportunity. There is promise of the issue 
by the Ministry of a special memorandum on the subject. 
Lord Newton is going to see the nature of the memorandum, 
before he will be prepared to say that he is satisfied. If 
satisfactory then, the memorandum will not be an effective 
instrument for all time; and the Department will have to 
peg away again and again in what is a good cause. Custom 
will not fall at the first attack; and no good cause meets 
with thorough success without persistent effort. It is clear 
that Lord Newton has no intention, so far as his position 
and power can be utilized, to allow the report to remain a 
dead-letter, or to become fresh stuffing for a Departmental 
pigeon-hole. His Committee still exist. Their work is not 
finished. But their interim report was issued for securing 
the maximum and not the minimum effect. It is the former, 
and not the latter, that Lord Newton is after. 


Gas Chemists—Opportunities for Training. 


THE chemist to-day is an indispensable part in the personal 
organization of a gas-works. He is the person best quali- 
fied to maintain by his tests the economy and efficiency of 
processes. No gas-works that can afford an independent 
and fully qualified chemist should be without one; and 
those works that unfortunately cannot afford one should, 
on making new appointments, lay it down as a needed 
qualification of engineers and managers or assistants that 
they must be capable of carrying out the ordinary con- 
troiling chemical tests associated with the processes of the 
works. Gas-works operations offer a large scope for the 
useful services of chemists. More are being appointed to- 
day than ever; and more will be needed. Everything in the 
industry’s development points to this; and the claims of 
efficiency and economy insist upon it. There is good, sound, 
concisely-put reasoning in the discussion by Mr. Frank B. 
Small, through the paper he read last Saturday before the 
Manchester Junior Gas Association, of the training that those 
should receive who aspire to responsible positions as works 
or research chemists and assistants. There are nocriticisms 
to be passed on his formule for the qualifying of men for 
filling different posts in the chemical departments of gas- 
works. The training must be a double one. No man can 
succeed as a works or research chemist in the higher posi- 
tions, whose training does not include a thorough knowledge 
of the general principles of chemistry, which are usually 
packed under the one word “theory.” Men without this 
knowledge are next to useless, or only fit to perform the 
work of assistants under competent supervision. 

While we are not proposing to traverse the courses of 
chemical training that Mr. Small discusses and proposes, 
there is one point which strongly appeals to us. Mr. Small 
would like to see all youths, who show inclination or apti- 
tude in this direction, given a chance. We are certain that 
much brain power and skill have been lost to the professions, 
and result to the industries and the country, through qualifi- 
cation being largely a question not of intellectual capacity, 
but the depth of the parental pocket. Even Universities like 
Leeds, where (as things go) modest fees prevail, are barred, 
owing to the lack of opportunity and means, to not a few 
who would, given proper training, make skilful workers; 
and technical schools are not available in all towns for the 
youth who is a keen searcher after knowledge. Some of 
our cleverest chemical workers are from Universities like 
Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham, where the training is 
with the view to completing on the works qualification for 
posts in the industrial world. But some of the most dis- 








tinguished men in the chemical and other scienc2s have, 
through parental inability to do more, derived their rudi- 
mentary knowledge from putting-in “ overtime ”’ at technical 
classes. These are gifted men; but the inspirations of after- 
life only came from the gratifying of early desire in the only 
possible way they could do it. There is no definite limit to 
the development of a man’s work in this or any other direc- 
tion, if his education (no matter its source) inspires him, 
and the opportunity offers, to realize higher things. Natu- 
rally for all men the larger and more complete the training, 
the better. 

So in us, as in many others, Mr. Small has sympathetic 
supporters of the part of his paper where he expresses 
regret that neither the Board of Education nor Education 
Committees have provided for, or even encouraged, outlets 
for the great number of juvenile workers derived directly 
from the Public Elementary Schools. Every encourage- 
ment, he holds, should be given to those young persons to 
seek advancement. We agree. Parental money has not 
a monopoly of brain power, nor therefore should it have, 
any more than family relationships, a privileged claim to, 
or priority in, position. The title should surely come from 
some other cause. Howis encouragement and opportunity 
to be given to aspirants for advancement who show the 
necessary ability? Mr. Small, in two or three sentences, 
supplies an answer: “ Much could and would be done in 
“ this direction if the directors and committees of private 
“and public gas-works would bring some pressure to bear 
“ on national and local educational authorities, and (showing 
‘“* a good example) would endow scholarships with mainten- 
“ ance for the brightest of their workers. What a magnifi- 
“ cent thing if but one scholarship were founded for each 
“ works!” It would be a magnificent thing. But gas 
undertakings who did this would desire to have prior claim 
on the result, if it were worth having. The suggestion was 
put forward for consideration. We hope it will receive it; 
and we should like to see some gas undertakings move in 
giving effect to it. 








Meter-Size Nomenclature. 

It has long been recognized that a new method of designat- 
ing the sizes of meters is required. The greater part of the con- 
sumption of gas to-day has very little to do with “lights;” and 
the antiquated meter-size nomenclature has therefore very small 
relation to gas demand. The Consumers’ Meters Committee of 
the American Gas Association suggest that meter sizes should 
now be expressed on the basis of hourly gas-flow. 


Fertilizer Demonstrations. 


It is remarked that the Ministry of Agriculture are appoint- 
ing a temporary Director for the organization of a scheme for the 
demonstration throughout England and Wales of the value to 
farmers of the proper use of recognized fertilizers. The candi- 
dates for the post are to have an adequate agricultural and 
scientific training, with experience of modern methods of publi- 
city. Looking at the value of money to-day, the qualifications 
required, and the fact that the whole time of the Director will be 
required for his responsible task, the salary of {1000 a year 
is not a lavish one. A long experience of work of this kind was 
the possession of the now defunct Sulphate of Ammonia Associa- 
tion; but we.are sure their successors, the British Sulphate of 
Ammonia Federation, will be only too pleased to render the new 
Director, whoever he may be, as much assistance as possible in 
his educational efforts. 


Good Work at the Coal Mines. 


The coal miners are now giving evidence of what they can do. 
They were showing it before, but not in a way that was serving 
the interests of the country. In both directions, they have de- 
monstrated their power of control over output ; but now they are 
doing it in a manner which, if persevered in, will greatly assist the 
country, and incidentally preserve their position in regard to pay. 
The output of coal during the week ending Nov. 20 is the best 
since May 31 last year, and the “ best” was for the week ending 
April 24 last, when the production was 4,989,666 tons. For the 
week ending Nov. 20, this figure was exceeded—the output being 
5,210,700 tons. This is not the limit of production with the 
number of persons employed; and it is hoped the figure will 
still advance, An interesting comparison of the output and the 
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number of persons employed during the completed three quarters 
of this year are as follows: For the quarter ending March, the 
output was 62,103,000 tons; and the average number of persons 
employed 1,188,500. For the quarter ending June, the production 
was 58,166,000 tons; and the persons employed, 1,200,300. For 
the quarter ending September, the output was 59,467,000 tons; 
and the number of persons employed, 1,207,800. In every coal 
area progress was registered. We see that a new Order has now 
been issued which frees the trade in export coal from all restric- 
tions hitherto imposed affecting prices and conditions of sale. 
The quantity and description of coal which may be exported 
or supplied for foreign bunkering remains subject to the existing 
restrictions. 


Honest Effort and its Reward. 


Referring to the gratifying increase in output, the Coal Asso- 
ciation say it is a matter for congratulation all round, though it 
has been achieved first and foremost, of course, by the application 
of honest effort on the part of the miners. If this rate continues, 
the miners, in addition to the 2s. already earned, will be entitled 
to a further advance of 1s. 6d. per day as from Jan. 1 next, under 
the terms of the recent settlement. Itisin no spirit of ingratitude 
that one reflects how this great result has been brought about 
without any alterations in the equipment of the mines. Yet 
certain of the miners’ leaders have for months been asserting that 
low output was due, among other things, to inadequate and anti- 
quated equipment. It is fair, too, to remark that the increase 
follows upon the Government standing aside, and leaving coal- 
mining affairs to be carried on by those whose business it is— 
the colliery companies and the colliery workers. The extremists’ 
constantly repeated charge, that inferior seams only are being 
worked until such time as control is removed, also crumbles away 
in face of the new level of output. 


A Well-Deserved Tribute. 


With regard to other coal matters, Mr. A. Ray Duncan finally 
relinquished his post as Coal Controller on Nov. 30; and in the 
House of Commons last Wednesday, Mr. Bridgeman, of the Coal 
Mines Department, paid a tribute of high appreciation to the ser- 
vices Mr. Duncan has, in his responsible position, rendered to 
the country. The gas industry also recognizes with gratitude the 
value of these services. It was largely due to the earnest work 
of the late Coal Controller that gas undertakings found them- 
selves so well situated as they were when the strike of coal miners 
took place a few weeks since. Now Mr. Bridgeman is the gentle- 
man with whom the industry will have to deal; and his valuable 
work in connection with the Gas Regulation Act brought well 
above the surface his appreciation of the importance of the posi- 
tion and public duties of the industry. Another interesting point 
is that the members of the House of Commons regret exceedingly 
the departure of Mr. William Brace from their midst to take up 
the work of Labour Adviser to the Department of Mines. From 
the Labour benches there has been a little snarling over this 
appointment—not that the Labour members doubt Mr. Brace’s 
capacity for being of eminent service to the Department, but be- 
cause absence causes them to realize that they have lost a tower 
of strength in the House. However, in his new position there will 
be good opportunity for Mr. Brace to give compensation to the 
country for the transfer of the exercise of his abilities from one 
sphere to another. 


Big Union Amalgamations. 


In the labour world, there are movements which have for 
their objectives the securing of larger power by stronger organ- 
ization. There has always, for example, been a weak spot in the 
Triple Alliance—seeing that hitherto the Unions affiliated with 
the Transport Workers’ Federation have retained the power to 
decide questions of industrial action. Now the scheme has been 
adopted (subject to a ballot of the members) which will bring 
about the fusion of nineteen unions in one body, to be known as 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union. If carried through, 
the amalgamation will place the transport arm of the Triple Alli- 
ance on an equality with the National Union of Railwaymen, 
which has a membership of about half-a-million. Another big 


trade union fusion has been provisionally adopted; and in this" 


the gas industry is directly concerned. The scheme is for the 


Workers’ Union, the National Amalgamated Labour Union, and 
the Municipal Employees’ Union—the aggregate membership of 
these bodies being 1} millions. While on labour topics, we see it 
has been intimated by Mr. J. H. Thomas that there is another big 
struggle coming along—how soon or when he does not say. The 
ground for it is to be a share by the railwaymen in the control of 
the railways. A few months ago, so he states, the Government 
realized that the men ought to have a share in the management; 
and now he hopes the Government will understand clearly that in 
this matter the men are absolutely united and determined. 


Retarding Industrial Development. 


The bases of a country’s prosperity are industry and com- 
merce » and industry and commerce are the sources of a country’s 
finance. The manufacturers and traders of this country are of 
opinion that the Government have adopted the quixotic policy 
of trying to improve the national financial position by burdening 
industry and commerce to such an extent that these potential 
money-making resources of the country are seriously hampered 
and injured. Such a policy can only in the long-run worsen, and 
not improve, the position of the national finances. The industries 
of the country are moving, through the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, in opposition to the Government policy, in the hope that 
they will see the errors of their ways. The views of our manu- 
facturers and traders were well voiced at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Federation last Wednesday, when some 179 
manufacturers’ organizations were represented. The need was 
recognized of special direct taxation upon production as a tem- 
porary expedient in time of war; but there was a unanimous 
opinion that, under existing conditions, such taxation is funda- 
mentally unsound, and cannot be continued without endangering 
the stability of the nation’s industries. Upon the Government 
was urged the necessity for the immediate withdrawal of the 
“E.P.D.” and the Corporation Tax. The conviction was ex- 
pressed that the taxable capacity of the country has already been 
exceeded; and in order to secure the stability and development of 
trade, it is imperative that retrenchment should be immediately 
effected in Government Departments, and that all policies entail- 
ing large national or municipal expenditure should be postponed 
until the normal resources of the country can provide the revenue 
necessary for their fulfilment. The Government cannot avoid 
giving consideration to the emphatic declarations of such an in- 
fluential body of opinion. 


Protecting the Dye Industry. 


The Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Bill has been introduced ; 
and it is hoped to get it through before Christmas. Its object is 
to prohibit, with a view to safeguarding the British dye-making 
industry, the importation into the United Kingdom of all syn- 
thetic organic dyestuffs, colours, and colouring matters, and all 
organic intermediate products used in their manufacture. But 
the Board of Trade are to have the power by licence to authorize, 
either generally or in any particular case, the importation of any 
of the materials prohibited. Five representatives of users, five of 
manufacturers, and three other persons not directly concerned as 
users or manufacturers are to form a Committee to advise as to 
the granting of licences. It is proposed that the Act shall con- 
tinue in force for ten years. It is stated that go p.ct. of the 
British dyemakers and users are in agreement with these pro- 
posals; but the anti-protectionists in the House are working up 
opposition. 








The Casale Synthetic Ammonia Process.—In the new Casale 
process for the production of synthetic ammonia at the Terni 
plant a catalyzer is used which continues to function despite 
impurities in the hydrogen and nitrogen gases. An extremely 
simple apparatus for its employment has been developed ; the only 
raw materials used being air and water. The energy of the falling 
water is converted into electricity; and the water, in turn, is acted 
upon by the electric current to produce hydrogen. This is then 
piped to the apparatus which extracts nitrogen from theair. The 
process is carried on in a large steel cylinder. The nitrogen- 
hydrogen mixture is led from the heater, and passed under low 
pressure into a tube storage cylinder, where it is conducted 
through the catalytic substance. Here the desired combination 
takes place. The ammonia thus produced is condensed into 
liquid form by a refrigerating apparatus, and drawn off from 
time to time into steel cylinders. It is put on the market in these 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM BUGBY. 


Ir is with feelings of extreme regret that we have to record the 
death, which took place at Brighton, on Sunday, Nov. 28, at the 
age of 69, of Mr. William Bugby, late Manager of the Brentford 
Gas Company’s Southall Works. In his younger days he was 
Assistant Manager at Brentford, and was eventually appointed to 
Southall, which position he held for some thirty years. On his 
retirement a few years ago, he was presented with a handsome 
testimonial from his colleagues, as a mark of their esteem. 

During the time he was at the Southall works he superintended 
the carrying-out of numerous additions and improvements to the 
works, among which might be mentioned the inclined retort sys- 
tem, of which he was one of the pioneers. He comes of a family 
of gas engineers, who have been connected with the gas industry 
nearly from its commencement; his father at one time occupying 
the position of Secretary to the Company. He was a member of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

His loss will be deeply felt, as he was not only respected, but 
loved as a friend by many with whom he came in contact. He 
had a very engaging way in dealing with others and a winning 
personality and grace of manner. His tact was proverbial; and 
there is no better way of judging a man than by the testimony of 
those who have served under him. Mr. Bugby was of a very 
retiring nature, and did many a kindly act which was entirely un- 
known and unseen by the outside world. He was borne to rest 
on the 2nd inst., in the Southall Cemetery, by a few of his faith- 
ful foremen from the Southall works. 





-— 
ee 


PERSONAL. 


IMPENDING RETIREMENT OF MR. SAMUEL GLOVER. 

Mr. Samuel Glover, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and General Man- 
ager of the St. Helens Corporation Gas-Works, has intimated to 
the Committee his desire to be relieved, as from May 1 next, of 
the duties attaching to these offices; and universal will be the 
sincere wish that he may thereafter enjoy to the full the many 
years of leisure to which his life’s work, both for St. Helens and 
for the gas industry, so richly entitles him. It is easy to under- 
stand the regret with which Alderman Crooks (as Chairman of 
the Gas and Lighting Committee) announced to the Town 
Council the impending severance of a bond which has held for 
half-a-century, and the subsequent declaration of his intention at 
a later date to propose a resolution of appreciation of the valuable 
services which Mr. Glover has rendered to the Corporation. 

Mr. Glover will leave his post with fifty years’ continuous ser- 
vice to his credit—five years with the late Gas Company, and the 
remainder with the St. Helens Corporation as their successors, 
for most of the time as Engineer and General Manager. He 
could have retired on a superannuation allowance in 1917; but it 
will be remembered that the Gas Committee asked him to stay 
on, and he arranged to do so during the war. Then when the war 
came to an end, the Committee showed their appreciation of him 


by again expressing the wish that he should stay on, with a sub- 
stantial addition to his salary. 





The new Manager of the Ordnance Wharf Tar-Works of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company is Mr. Hucu W. James, who 
has for many years been assistant there. Mr. S.S. FreLp (whose 
retirement from the position has already been noticed in the 
‘“‘ ]oURNAL”’) has been presented by the officers with a silver rose- 
bowl and pair of candlesticks. The presentation was made by 
Dr. Charles Carpenter, who referred to the interest which Mr. 
Field had always taken in his work, and to the loyal and faithful 
services that he had rendered, as well as to his strong sense of 
justice and reputation for fair dealing towards all with whom he 
came in contact. It was, he said, very gratifying to the Directors 
that no fatal accident had occurred at Ordnance Wharf during 


the eighteen years Mr. Field had been in charge there for the 
Company. 


The Darlington Town Council have agreed to a recommenda- 
tion that Mr. T. T. Tarn, at present Works Chemist, should 
be appointed Chief Assistant to the Engineer and Manager at a 
salary of £400. It was also decided to advertise the position of 
Second Assistant, at a commencing salary of £300. 


Upon leaving to take up his new position of Chief Engineer 
to the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, Mr. F. P. 
TaRRATT was presented with a kit-bag on behalf of the staff and 
workmen of the Darlington Corporation Gas-Works. Mr. Tarratt, 
who also received a suede leather purse and note-case, referred to 
his pleasant associations with the gas-workers during the 22 years 


he had been in Darlington. He entered upon his new duties last ° 


Wednesday. 


Hearty congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Witt1am H. Hammonp, 
who have just celebrated their silver wedding. Mr. Hammond 


Company. Last Friday Mr. and Mrs. Hammond were presented 
with a silver tray from the Directors and secretarial staff, and also 
a silver tankard from “a few nameless old cronies,” as Mr. J. S. 
Gerrard (the Secretary) expressed it, in making the presentation. 
Earlier in the afternoon, Mr. Hammond received a silver entrée 
dish and butter dish from the works staff and employees. 


The Directors of the Wirksworth Gas Company have appointed 
Mr. Ricnarp AsHworTnH their Gas Manager, in succession to 
Mr. S. Halstead, who has retired after 21 years’ service. Mr. 
Ashworth began his career at the Buxton Gas-Works. 


Mr. H. Gavreway, Assistant Manager of the Whitby Gas- 
Works, has been presented by the employees with a case of pipes, 
on leaving the service of the Company to take up a position with 
a firm of gas-plant manufacturers. 


Sir Joun F. C. SNELL, Member of Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and Past-President of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, has been appointed by an Order of Council to 
be a member of the Advisory Council to the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 


-_ 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 








Tue Ministry of Transport appear to be blessed with a remark- 
ably good publicity department, which knows how to advertise, 
and how to appeal to the public imagination. We recently had 
pictured in “The Times” the wonders 

Electrical Power from that were to result from the work of the 
the Severn. Electricity Commissioners, when every 
cottager in the remotest of pastoral places 


was going to obtain light and heat, clean his boots and knives and 
forks, and light his pipe by electricity; and at a price never 
known before. Now there is a more serious business, which has 
to be considered with respect, because attached to it is the name 
of such an engineer as Sir Alexander Gibb, with collaborators in 
Mr. J. Ferguson and Mr. T. G. Menzies. It is a scheme for elec- 
tricity generation from the tidal waters of the Severn; and it 
has been painted in glowing colours, to suit the popular taste. It 
is a project for constructing a big dam or barrage across the 
Severn, and enfolding in its ample dimensions chambers for the 
accommodation of turbines and electricity generating plant. The 
top of the dam would improve railway communication between the 
West of England and South Wales, and also provide a level road 
for vehicular traffic. A dam would also be constructed across a 
“ beautiful and romantic valley,” so as to form a salt water lake 
at a high elevation, to boost the tidal deficiencies of the Severn ; 
and to this lake water would be pumped through a 40-ft. diameter 
tunnel driven through the rock. For this purpose an immense 
pumping and turbine power house would be provided. If for any 
reason the turbines on the Severn were rendered inactive (tides 
are vagarious things, and turbines and generating plant are not 
immune from troubles), then this power plant would be turned 
from its pumping functions to help to compensate for the idleness 
of the Severn plant in producing electrical energy for distribution. 
There will also be a locking basin, capable of taking the largest 
ship, on the line of the navigable channel, and intersecting the 
barrage. 
It is a big scheme of speculation that 
A Blessing ora Dam has been formulated—involving a cost, 
to Progress. it is easy to see, of many million pounds. 
It is anticipated that it would provide 
half-a-million electrical horse power during a ten-hour day, and 
have a peak-load capacity of a million horse power. The esti- 
mate is that the cost for generation at present-day prices would 
be a little over }d. per unit. There is nothing wonderful about 
this. There are the distribution costs, and much other expendi- 
ture involved. Generating cost is not the profitable cost delivered. 
It is reckoced that this enormous power would save 3 to 4 million 
tons of coal per annum. This does not move us to admiration. 
The details as to capital and other costs are all missing from the 
press communications from the Ministry of Transport. But the 
foregoing suggests that the cost of the energy delivered to manu- 
facturers’ premises would not compete with a home generating 
plant. These are days of dear capital, materials, and labour; 
and it is estimated that if the scheme could be carried out, it 
would provide work for 10,000 men for about seven years! The 
scheme must fail or succeed on the price at which current 
can be profitably delivered. It is only, and that vaguely, on 
paper as yet. But according to the Ministry of Transport the 
attractions to the consumer are limitless. “They open up a 
vista which is little short of a revolution for the industrial life of 
the West and the Midlands of England;” and “ bring within the 
reach of all classes of the community the blessings of light, 
purity, and power.” Mark the use of the word “ purity,” where 
“heat” generally stands. The wordisadvisedly employed. The 
lessons supplied by Sir Dugald Clerk and Professors Smithells 
and Cobb have not been lost. Some representative daily papers 
have swallowed the scheme as something that has almost mate- 
rialized structurally and economically, and is positively going to 
revolutionize our industrial and domestic life. We have had this 
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sort of thing before; it is now stale and uninspiring. Experts 
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will reserve their opinion of the general scheme until more details 
are vouchsafed. There is already a merry twinkle in the eyes of 
some electrical men. Anyway, the electricity industry will not 
in these times want anything in the nature of a dam to progress 
or a white elephant of massive proportions forced upon it by the 
Government—not even in the interests of improved railway com- 
munication between the West of England and South Wales. The 
Ministry of Transport appear to be bent on making the electricity 
industry the scene of much experimental adventure of a very 
expensive order. We suppose the scheme will be brought 
before the Electricity Commissioners when they consider the 
formation of Joint Authorities for the South-West and Midlands 
electrical divisions of the country. They cannot proceed unmind- 
ful of something which has even provisionally the approval of the 
Department under whose control they come. But the scheme 
will require parliamentary sanction; and before this is given, it 
would, Sir Eric Geddes thinks, have to be referred to outside 
experts for detailed examination. 


One of the severest problems in connec- 
Formulating a London tion with electricity supply reorganiza- 
Scheme. tion will be to get the whole of the 
interests concerned into harmony in the 
great district which the Electricity Commissioners have mapped 
out to comprise Greater London. It contains an area of some 
1660 square miles; and nine years ago it had a population of 
nearly 8 millions. The Special Committee of the London County 
Council who have had the matter in hand have reported on the 
present position. They regard it as a great thing that they have 
been able to secure co-operation between the local authorities 
and the principal London companies in the preparation of a joint 
technical scheme; and they believe that this will be a material 
factor in arriving at a satisfactory and agreed solution of many 
of the problems involved. But the preparation of a technical 
scheme appears the least difficult part of the: problem, with 
Mr. J. H. Rider acting for the Council, and working in conjunction 
with the engineers representing the local authorities in Greater 
London, and nine of the London Electricity Supply Companies. 
This body of engineering experts are now engaged on the tech- 
nical details. The rocks ahead are concerned with the adminis- 
trative and financial part of the scheme; and, in this connec- 
tion, the Committee have to acknowledge that co-operation and 
joint action by the different interests affected are not so readily 
secured. It seems that the local authorities are preparing one 
scheme for dealing with administration and finance, the com- 
panies another; and the Committee are of opinion that the 
County Council should frame one on their own account—making 
an effort to co-ordinate the three as much as possible on parallel 
lines. The Electricity Commissioners have asked that any repre- 
sentations with regard to the area they have mapped-out, together 
with a scheme or schemes, must be submitted not later than 
March 31; so that, for a vast matter of this kind, there is not 
much time to lose to have a finished plan for placing before the 
Commissioners. The Commissioners have been informed that, 
if an agreed scheme cannot be prepared, the Council will them- 
selves put a complete project before them by that date. 


The report of the Committee as to pro- 
gress is along one. A description of the 
difficulties of the situation constitutes 


; only part of it. No details of the scheme 
aregiven. But thelines it will take are foreshadowed ; and some 
of them are interesting. One of the heads is stated to be the im- 
provement and organization of the supply of electricity. That, 
of course, is not intelligence. And in the same category of what 
is obvious is that the scheme will deal with the constitution of the 
Joint Authority, which is not to exceed thirty representatives 
of the various interests concerned. The relation of the repre- 
sentation of the different interests is one of the knotty problems. 
When the report was before the County Council yesterday week, 
the Chairman of the Committee (Mr. G. H. Hume) agreed to the 
Committee being so constituted as to give representation to the 
interests of workers engaged in the industry. Thenit is seen that 
all new stations are to be provided by the Joint Authority; also 
that, with the view to consolidating generation and transmission, 
provision is to be made for acquisition by the Joint Authority 
at a suitable time on terms based upon the outstanding life of 
the plant. This indicates that in time it is intended that all 
electricity generation for London shall be in the hands of the 
Joint Authority. A decision that can be applauded is that the 
financial arrangements are to be such as to provide that the 
undertaking of the Joint Authority shall be conducted on a self- 
supporting basis. It is also proposed that the charges shall be 
regulated to ensure that the benefits and economies resulting 
from the concentration of generation shall accrue to the con- 
sumers. A politic thing, too, is that any deficiency in the revenue 
of the Joint Authority is to be made good out of future revenue, 
and, if necessary, by the revision of charges. We wish that this 
applied to all existing electricity undertakings, and was insisted 
upon in respect of the distributing concerns that will in time, if the 
scheme goes through, be the remnants of the existing undertak- 
ings operating in Greater London. It is also remarked that the 
Committee are proposing to include in the scheme provision to 
enable the Joint Authority to work bye-product plant, and con- 


An Outline of the 
Proposals. 


vert residual products; but it is to be a condition that any such 
subsidiary undertaking shall be worked on a self-supporting basis. 
We see that the Committee are hoping the Government will not 
abandon the financial clauses which appear in the supplementary 
Electricity Bill which was pigeon-holed this session. But other 
people hope they will. There is no reason why the Government 
should finance the electricity supply industry any more than the 
gas industry or other public utility concerns. The gas industry 
could do with some new money in the shape of Government 
provided loans at 5, 54, and even 6 p.ct. 


There is greater appreciation now that 
there are many situations in which very 
small units of light are quite suitable, and 
should be used for the sake of economy, 


especially in these times when costs are not what they once were. 
Neon gas from the atmosphere is regarded to-day as being very 


Small Candle- 
Power Units. 


,valuable in connection with the manufacture of gas-filled lamps. 


The gas, it is stated, glows with a fine orange-coloured light, and 
has a lower resistance than the inert gases at first employed. 
The Engineering Correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph ” states 
that neon lamps (the neon being combined with 25 p.ct. of helium) 
are now being made in units which consume only 5 watts, and can 
be used on a 220-volt circuit. Of course the light is small; but 
the lamps can be employed where an ordinary metallic filament 
lamp would be wasteful, since the latter has not been made to 
consume less than 20 watts on a 220-volt circuit. The external 
appearance of the lamps is said to be similar to an ordinary 
glew lamp; but the filament is replaced by four aluminium plates, 
6 in. long by §-in. wide. With other lamps the limiting factor of 
life is the disintegration of the filament; but 8000 to 10,000 hours’ 
continuous running is stated to be readily obtained with the 
neon-filled lamp. We have learnt to be a little sceptical of early 
reports regarding new electric lamps, as experience has always 
discounted them more or less. In this case it is admitted that 
deterioration of the luminous efficiency will occur if the pressure 
of the confined gas varies. Among other information, it is men- 
tioned that lamps have been produced which give 350 c.p.on a 
220-volt continuous current supply with an efficiency of 1°8-candle 
per watt. These, however, require the use of a special starting 
device. 

Writing of gas-filled lamps reminds us of 
the result of the appeal of the British 
Thomson-Houston Company in the case 
in which they were concerned with the 


Corona Lamp Works, Ltd., which raised the question as to the 
validity of their patents in respect of gas-filled lamps. The deci- 
sion went against the appellants. Mr. Justice Sargant, in the 
Court below, held that the earlier patents did not make disclosure 
that deprived the plaintiffs’ patent of subject-matter or inventive 
merit. The Master of the Rolls agreed. One of the claims was 
for an incandescent electric lamp having a filament of tungsten 
or of other refractory metal of “ large” diameter or cross-section 
or of concentrated form. The word “large” brought disaster to 
the plaintiffs in the action. The Master of the Rolls declared that 
Mr. Justice Sargant was right in holding that the patent was bad 
from insufficiency, because there was inadequate definition of the 
word “large” to show the ambit of the monopoly claimed. That 
is all; and so the appeal failed. The appellants lost through 
indefiniteness in the drafting of their specification; and their loss 
will be.a warning to others. 


An Indefinite Lamp 
Patent. 


The Manchester Corporation’s big elec- 
Permits for Strangers. tric power station in Stuart Street has 
had an unenviable amount of notoriety 
through the fortunate discovery of the Sinn Fein plot to destroy 
it. We may congratulate the Committee and the Chief Electrical 
Engineer (Mr. S. L. Pearce) on the fact that the carefully pre- 
pared scheme for destroying the station and injuring the indus- 
tries of the city dependent on electric power went astray. But the 
Manchester electricity station is not the only public utility concern 
that was marked out by ferocity and imbecility for their atten- 
tions. The moral of the Manchester revelations is that greater 
care must be exercised in the issue of permits to inspect works 
and stations; and something must be known of those for whom 
the permits are issued before ever strangers are allowed to roam 
through such places. 





The proceedings at the Sheffield conference of the British 
Commercial Gas Association have been issued in pamphlet form 
—the Industrial Economy Section [price 2s.], the Domestic 
Economy Section [price 1s. 3d.], and the National Economy 
Section [price 10d.}|. The Presidential Address of Sir Robert 
Hadfield, and other portions of the conference, are included in 
the November issue of the “ Bulletin.” 


At a meeting of the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association, to be held at the offices in Horseferry Road of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, at 7.30, on Friday, Dec. 17, 
Mr. Stephen Lacey, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., B.Sc. (Eng.), the Com- 
pany’s Distributing Engineer, will deliver a lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, entitled ‘“ Some Distribution Problems in the Light 





of Present-Day Developments in the Gas Industry.” 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF MINES. 


Statistics for 1919. 
THERE has been issued by the Home Office, over the signature 
of Mr. W. Walker (Chief Inspector of Mines), Part III. of the 


Annual Report upon Mines and Quarries, giving statistics for 
the year 1919. 

These show that the total output of coal was 229,779,517 tons, 
and the value at the mines and quarries £314,113,160. When 
compared with 191%, these figures show an increase in output of 
2,030,863 tons, and in value of £75,872,400; the actual totals for 
the year having been 227,748,654 tons, with a value of £238,240,760. 
The output in the year 1917 was 248,499,240 tons, and the value 
£207,786,894; while in 1916 there was an output of 256,375,366 
tons, of a value of £200,014,626. The average priceof coal at 
the pit was 27s. 4'08d. per ton in 1919, as compared with 
20s. 11°06d. in 1918. The price of coal per ton at the mines in 
the four preceding years was: 1917, 16s. 8°68d.; 1916, 15s. 7°24d.; 
1915, 128. 5°6d.; 1914, gS. 11°79d. 

There are included in the report tables which show the distri- 
bution over the different fields of the total increase in output of 
2,030,863 tons last year as compared with 1918. In the English 
fields there was an increase of 1,090,054 tons, in Wales of 
372,750 tons, in the Scotch fields of 567,646 tons, and in Ireland 
of 413 tons. The respective outputs were: England, 160,509,879 
tons, value at the mines, £210,292,314; Wales, 36,719,360 tons, 
value £61,517,043; Scotland, 32,457,864 tons, value £42,176,746 ; 
and Ireland, 92,414 tons, value £127,057. Of anthracite (which 
is included in the statistics relating to coal) the output for the 
year dealt with in the report was 4,236,256 tons, having a value 
of £6,426,283. In 1918, the output of anthracite amounted to 
3,811,935 tons, of a value of £4,629,402. 

In the table already quoted from, there is included the approxi- 
mate price per ton of coal at the mines for each county in which 
it was raised. In the case of England, the price varied from 
37s. 6'91d. in Northumberland to 17s. 11°32d. in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire; the average figure being 26s. 2:44d. For Wales 
the figures range between 44s. 4°10d. and 33s. 1°17d. in Brecon 
and 23s. 11°18d. in Denbigh ; the average being 33s.6°08d. In the 
case of Scotland, the highest price was 31s. 6°58. for Dumbarton, 
and the lowest 21s. 10°78d. for Renfrew, with an average figure of 
25s. r1°86d. For Ireland the highest was 2gs. 11°42d. in Queen’s 
County, and the lowest 20s. for Kilkenny; the average being 
278. 5°97d. 

The quantity of coal exported during the year, exclusive of coke 
and manufactured fuel, and of coal shipped for the use of steamers 
engaged in foreign trade, was 35,249,568 tons, which compares 
with 31,752,904 tons in the preceding year, and 34,995,787 tons in 
1917. There was also in 1918, in addition to the quantity already 
named, the equivalent of 2,515,017 tons of coal exported in the 
form of 1,509,010 tons of coke, and 1,537,213 tons in the shape of 
1,708,015 tons of manufactured fuel ; while 12,021,242 tons of coal 
were shipped for the use of steamers engaged in foreign trade. 
Therefore, the total quantity of coal which left the country in one 
way or another was 51,323,040 tons, compared with 43,390,496 
tons in 1918, and 48,728,461 tons in 1917. Taking the coal ex- 
ported as such, it is seen that France received nearly 16,250,000 
tons, and Italy over 4,500,000 tons. 

The amount remaining for home consumption for all purposes 
out of the total quantity of 229,779,517 tons produced during 1919 
was 178,456,477 tons, or 3°866 tons per head of the total popula- 
tion for the year 1919. The comparative figures for 1918 were 
184,358,158 tons and 4°385 tons per head of the population. In 
1917 the quantity of coal which remained for home consumption 
(199,770,779 tons) was 4°725 tons per head. Turning again to 
the year 1919, of the total quantity of coal 37,076,310 tons were 
used in the manufacture of coke and briquettes, as compared 
with 39,954,974 tons in 1918; and 2,309,587 tons of coal and 
9,384,337 tons of coke (together the equivalent of 17,950,149 tons 
of coal) were used in the blast-furnaces for the manufacture of 
pig iron, against the equivalent of 21,417,973 tons of coal in the 
preceding year. 

The total quantity of coal raised in the 47 years from 1873 to 
1919 is 9,421,852,000 tons; and of this amount 2,271,191,000 tons, 
or more than 24'1 p.ct. of the total production, have been shipped 
abroad as exports in the form of coal, coke, and manufactured 
fuel, and as coal used for steamers engaged in foreign trade. 

Tue Output oF CoKE, 


As to coke, returns of production were received from 129 
colliery owners (comprising 167 separate works), 1368 gas com- 
panies, and 24 other owners of coke-ovens (comprising 29 works). 
The counties of Durham and York furnished in 1919 more than 
64 p.ct. of the total quantity of coke made at coking-ovens; and 
63 p.ct. of the total number of ovens were being worked in these 
counties. Of the 196 works (other than gas-works) where coking 
plant is in use, bye-products were recovered last year at 117. A 
year ago the number recovering bye-products was 116. 

In the year under review the total quantity of coal used in the 
manufacture of coke is stated to have been 35,190,754 tons; the 
amount of coke obtained being 19,426,657 tons—7,883,340 tons at 
§as-works, and 11,543,317 tons at coke-ovens—of a total value of 
£40,354,596. There was an output in 1918 of 38,219,479 tons of 
coke—7,945,055 at gas-works and 13,121,311 tons at coke-ovens— 
of a total money value of £35,413,547- Of last year’s output from 








gas-works, 6,845,341 tons came from England, 155,985 tons from 
Wales, 690,816 tons from Scotland, 182,197 tons from Ireland, 
and goor tons from the Isle of Man. There were 15,133 coking- 
ovens in use, as compared with 16,292 in 1918 ; and of these 5695 
were of the beehive type, against 6615 the previous year, and 
7013 in 1917. There were last year in use 2202 Otto Hilgenstock 
ovens, 1847 Simon-Carves ovens, 1404 Semet-Solvay ovens, 1364 
Koppers ovens, and 1237 Coppée ovens. With regard to bri- 
quettes, there were 2,060,743 tons produced last year ; the selling 
price at the place of manufacture representing £ 4,815,142. 
Iron ORE AND O!L-SHALE. 


With regard to iron ore, there was a total output last year 
from mines in the United Kingdom of 6,263,162 tons, valued 
at £6,226,295, and from quarries of 5,991,033 tons, valued at 
£1,202,071. In addition to this, there were 5,200,696 tons of iron 
ore, valued at £11,271,244, imported into the United Kingdom. 
The total quantity of iron ore actually available for the furnaces 
was 17,710,870 tons. The quantity of pig iron made from this 
was 7,417,401 tons, the value of which would be according to the 
average export value for the year, £100,333,163. Of this, 
3,808,095 tons, valued at £51,511,064, was pig iron mdde from 
British ore. 

In 1919, there was an output of oil-shale of 2,763,875 tons, the 
average price of which per ton at the mines was 11s. 4'07d.; the 
total value being £1,567,050. The figures for 1918 were 3,080,867 
tons of oil-shale of a value of £1,528,584. The average yield of 
oil from mines in Scotland is given as 20 gallons per ton of shale, 
and of sulphate of ammonia 40 lbs, In the year under review, 
721,416,844 gallons of petroleum, valued at £36,296,455, were 
imported into the United Kingdom. The figures for 1918 were 
1,324,495,125 gallons, of a value of £63,933,294. 


STEAM-RAISING WITH COKE BREEZE. 


REFERENCE was made in last week’s “ JouRNAL” to the “ Tur- 
bine” patent forced-draught furnace for boilers, as being an 
arrangement in connection with steam-raising which is gaining 
increased popularity in gas-works. In speaking of the invention 
in relation to gas-works, it is not, of course, intended to suggest 
that the furnaces are not equally applicable to other places. The 
point it is wished to make here, is that they will successfully 
burn material for which it is not by any means always easy to 
find good use on a gas-works—that is to say, coke breeze passing 
a 4-in. screen. Inquiries which have been made go to show that 
much of the business being done by the Turbine Furnace Com- 
pany, Ltd., of No. 5, Budge Row, London, E.C., with gas under- 
takings is of that character, which affords the best testimony in 
their favour. By this is meant repeat orders. Indeed, in more 
than a single instance an order for one furnace has been followed 
by others for a series. It will be gathered from this that there 
has been ample time thoroughly to test the capabilities of the 
invention in actual practice, and that promise bas been fulfilled 
by performance, in the satisfaction it has given in working. 

The outlay involved in the installation of a * Turbine” furnace 
is not great; whereas the saving to be made on a gas-works by 
the consumption of such low-grade fuel as has been named, of 
course, is. It can be easily fitted, in a very short space of time, 
to any type of boiler ; pe | once fixed, it can be as easily taken 
out again for inspection purposes. As is suggested by the name 
given to it, the furnace is designed on the principle of the impulse 
turbine. The air for combustion is forced through a trough of 
diminishing section which is comparable with the nozzle of the 
turbine, and between fire-bars which are formed much like the 
blades ofa turbine. The bars are designed so as to offer a mini- 
mum of resistance; and the complete arrangement is such that 
each fire-bar receives an equal amount of air, which is distri- 
buted through the narrow air-spaces in the form of fine sprays, 
resulting in an equal rate of combustion over the whole grate 
area. The design of the dead-plate is such as to afford additional 
room for combustion in the furnace proper. The combustion 
chamber is provided by building a second fire-bridge about 18 in. 
behind the usual bridge, in such a manner that the flames are 
more evenly distributed round the furnace-tube—air being ad- 
mitted to this chamber as required through a door fixed under the 
first bridge. The furnace is readily adjusted for the combustion 
of different kinds of fuel. 

The successful adaptation of the ‘“ Turbine” furnace to the 
Cochran type of vertical boiler is an interesting development 
of the invention; and to readers of the “ JournaL” it will be of 
additional interest to learn that this adaptation was largely due 
to the suggestion of Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, of Derby, who was 
already burning coke-dust with good results in “ Turbine ” fur- 
naces fitted to Lancashire boilers, and was desirous of extending 
the system to a Cochran boiler which was at the time working 
on large coke. In this case, the ordinary grate is removed; but 
no structural alterations are necessary, The grate-area is re- 
duced, and all combustion takes place in the centre square. 














The first quarterly meeting of the session of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) will be held at the 
Dundee Gas-Works next Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Henry 
Rule, of Kelty, will give an address on ‘A Few Months’ Working 
of a Tully Water-Gas Plant.” 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 


[From AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


One measure of the success of the Second Annual Convention of 
the American Gas Association is the record-breaking attendance 
of 1300. Another is the spirit of determination and optimism 
characteristic of the entire meeting. The general sessions of the 
Association, and the separate gatherings of the five sections, were 
held on Nov. 15 to 19, in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
There was also the usual display of gas apparatus and appliances, 
with over a hundred exhibitors, Limitation of space precludes a 
complete narrative of the proceedings ; and only the most impor. 
tant features can be mentioned here.  [ Notes, however, of some of 
the papers presented have already been given, and others will be 
published as opportunity offers.—Eb. G. J.] 


At the opening session, President George B. Cortelyou referred 
to the great progress made in Association affairs. The member- 
ship now includes 768 gas companies and manufacturers, and 
2140 individuals. The annual receipts exceed $150,000. He said 
that the increase in the cost of new materials called for investiga- 
tion as to modifications in present manufacturing practice, and 
that the industry must draw more from the resources of chemistry. 
There must be relief from burdensome regulations. He called 
for concerted progress, and declared that the industry faced the 
future confident that they would be contributors to the country’s 
welfare. 

Mr. R. L. Welch, Counsel of the American Petroleum Institute, 
looking forward to the gasoline demands of 10,000,000 automobiles 
and trucks in this country in 1921, stated that the day of gas oil 
as a bye-product had gone, and in future the gas company must 
bid against the automobile user. 

At the second general session, Mr. P. H. Gadsden, as Chairman 
of the Emergency Committee, presented a report on the steps 
taken since last May to improve the condition as to oil supply and 
prices, and to inform the public of the alarming situation of the 
gas industry, brought about by the scarcity and high price of 
oil and coal, in conjunction with the tardy action of Regulatory 
Commissions in allowing increases in prices charged for gas. He 
stated that the present attitude of the oil and coal suppliers might 
force the gas interests to ask for national regulation of these 
materials. 

The sectional meetings were held each afternoon, with audi- 
ences. ranging from 100 to 300, according to the section or the 
particular matter being discussed ; for members whose daily work 
covered a wide range of subjects found it advantageous to pass 
from one section meeting to another during the same afternoon, 
in order to hear the particular matters of most interest to them. 
In the Accounting Section, perhaps the report of most vital sig- 
nificance was from the Committee on Standard Classification of 
Accounts for Gas Corporations, telling of gratifying progress in 
the very difficult task of unifying the requirements of the many 
State Public Utility Commissions, The Commercial Section dis- 
cussed the uses of gas in seventeen processes or industries, and 
considered many ways and means for increasing gas sales. 
The Manufacturers’ Section considered trade prospects, and the 
question of future exhibitions at Association meetings. 

The Technical Section found it necessary, in view of the many 
subjects demanding attention, to increase the total meeting time 
to twelve hours, by holding parallel sessions on manufacturing 
and distribution topics respectively in one afternoon. In the 
distribution session, the most important feature was the adoption 
of the report of the Consumers’ Meters Committee. This pro- 
vides a standard practice for the testing and repairing of meters 
brought in from use, and is a valuable addition to gas literature. 
In discussing this report, a recommendation was made that con- 
sideration be given to changing meter-size nomenclature to an 
hourly gas-flow basis. The Electrolysis Committee reported on 
their year’s work. There was a good discussion upon the advis- 
ability of modifying present standards for the connection of new 
to existing mains. 

Among other technical papers, ‘‘ Demand Limiting Meter” was 
listened to with great interest. This device, designed to limit gas 
supply without danger of extinguishing, will, if successful, meet a 
crying demand for conservation of natural gas; and, if the three- 
part rate for gas wins general acceptance, it might find a place 
in manufactured gas supply. The tone of the discussion was 
that present experience with the device had been too brief for any 
proper judgment of its merits. The report of the Purification 
Committee was another contribution that raised a lively and 
interesting discussion. 

The entertainment features consisted of the President’s recep- 
tion and dance, the President’s dinner to the Association officers 
(on which occasion a handsome desk-set was presented to the Pre- 
sident, as a slight appreciation of what he has done for the 
Association in the two-years-and-a-half of formative period during 
which he has held the helm), and the banquet attended by 800. 

The meeting furnished absolute proof that in the Association 
the gas industry possesses a fit instrument by which to shape its 
future under the best possible conditions. The new President is 
Mr. Charles A. Munroe, of Chicago. 











THE DEMAND-LIMITING METER. 


In a paper which he submitted at the annual convention of the 
American Gas Association, Mr. H. D. Hancock, of the Empire 
Gas and Fuel Company, Bartlesville (Okla.), gave the following 
description of the ‘ Empire” demand-limiting device, in connec- 
tion with the demand system of selling natural gas. 


The demand-limiting meter is a mechanical device which con- 
trols the maximum rate of demand which may be made by each 
individual customer, and automatically limits the flow of gas 
through the customer’s meter to the amount which is contracted 
for with the distributing company. For all rates of demand up to 
and including the rating of the demand-limiting meter, no effect is 
exerted upon the gas service to the customer, except that, where 
the combination pressure-regulator and demand-limiting meter is 
employed, the pressure is reduced and maintained at the outlet of 
the demand-limiting meter at a constant predetermined value. In 
the event, however, of the customer opening more burner-valves 
than can be fully supplied with the rate of flow fixed by the 
demand-limiting meter, the pressure on the house-piping is reduced, 
and the flow of gas is divided among the appliances in operation, 
none of which will receive a normal supply, but which, in the aggre- 
gate, will still receive gas at a rate of flow equal to the rating of 
the demand-limiting meter in service. 
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A—Regulator diaphragm. C—Regulator diaphragm weight. 
B—Auxiliary or limiting diaphragm. D—Orifice. 


The “Empire ’’ Demand-Limiting Device. 


The demand-limiting meter is similar in general design to a 
low pressure service regulator, to which are added several fea- 
tures necessary to secure the desired limiting action on the supply 
of gas to the customer. Such additions to the usual form of 
regulator consist of, first, an auxiliary diaphragm placed below 
the usual regulator diaphragm; secondly, the joining of the regu- 
lator-valve stem to the upper diaphragm with a link-connection 
passing through the lower diaphragm in a special slip-joint ; 
thirdly, placing a combination valve and stop upon the stem 
of the lower link which engages with the lower diaphragm at a 
certain point in the travels of the regulator valve and the lower 
diaphragm ; fourthly, an orifice placed after the regulator-valve, 
through which all the gas passes ; and, fifthly, a connection from 
the outlet side of the line orifice to the space between the two 
diaphragms, 

The pressure on top of the upper diaphragm is zero gauge or 
atmospheric. The upper cover-plate being provided with an 
atmospheric vent, the pressure between the diaphragms is equal 
to the pressure at the outlet of the line orifice ; and the pressure 
on the bottom of the lower diaphragm is equal to the pressure at 
the outlet of the regulator valve, which is the same as the pres- 
sure at the inlet of the line orifice. The upper diaphragm, there- 
fore, being actuated by the pressure at the outlet of the line 
orifice, governs the movement of the regulator-valve, and accord- 
ingly maintains a constant pressure on the outlet of the device as 
long as the links in the valve-stem are engaged. The lower 
diaphragm is actuated only by the differential pressure across the 
line orifice. ; 

At any rate of flow less than the rating of the demand-limiting 
meter, the differential pressure across the line orifice is insufficient 
to overcome the weight of the lower diaphragm, allowing the 
latter to assume a low position and the links in the valve-stem 
to engage, thus causing the device to operate as a simple pres- 
sure-regulator, and to maintain constant pressure at the outlet of 
the line orifice. As the flow increases, however, causing an in- 
crease in the differential pressure across the line orifice, a point 
is reached where the lower diaphragm begins to function, and in 
its upward travel engages the stop on the valve-stem, and carries 
the valve to a higher or more nearly closed position. When this 
latter action occurs, the links above in the valve-stem are disen- 
gaged, due to the lifting of the lower link, thus rendering inope- 
rative the constant-pressure regulator feature of the device, and 
causing it to function entirely as an instrument to maintain a con- 
stant differential across the line orifice, and hence a constant flow 
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of gas which is, of course, the rating given to the device. For 
example, if the line orifice is selected to produce a differential 
pressure sufficient, at a rate of flow of 30 c.ft. per hour, to lift the 
lower diaphragm and disengage the links in the valve-stem, the 
pressure at the outlet of the device will be maintained at a con- 
stant value up to and including a flow of 30 c.ft. per hour; but 
should the customer open more burner-valves than can be fully 
supplied by a total flow of 30 c.ft. per hour, the pressure in the 
house-piping will be reduced to an amount which will discharge 
the entire 30 c.ft. per hour supply through the increased orifice 
area in the appliance burner-valves. In other words, the pres- 
sure in the house-piping is controlled by the amount of discharge 
orifice area in the burner-valves. 

The normal pressure delivered by the demand-limiting meter 
up to and including its rating is, in its present adjustment, equi- 
valent to 3 in. of water-column. The adjustment of this pressure 
is made by varying the amount of weight on the upper diaphragm 
similar to the readjustment of pressure in the usual dead-weight 
type service-regulator. 

For domestic service, the demand-limiting meters are being 
produced in 1-in. and 1}-in. sizes, and in straight-way and angle 
types in each size—thus making them suitable for ready adap- 
tation to all the usual types and sizes of domestic meters in 
general use. The size of the line orifice is the factor determining 
the rating of the device; and a given demand-meter installation 
may therefore be readily adapted to meet the requirements of the 
appliance installation by the insertion of the proper size of orifice. 
The line orifice consists of a carefully drilled plug, calibrated with 
due regard to gas density and temperature and the prevailing 
barometric pressure. 


_ 


NEW PORTABLE GAS-STOVES. 


Two useful portable gas-stoves, for connection to the supply- 
pipe by means of flexible tube, are being marketed by Ajax 
Heaters, Ltd., Derby Avenue, North Finchley, N. Disconnec- 
tion is a matter of moments only; so that one stove may be used 
for several rooms, the heating of which may be desired at different 
times. The style of the stoves will be seen from the illustrations. 
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The “‘ Artistic.” The ‘‘ Effective.’’ 

The “ Artistic ” is of handsome design, and made throughout of 
24-gauge copper, with an oxydized finish, and fitted with a glass 
panel. The effect when the stove is alight is quite pleasing. The 
“ Effective,” of more familiar pattern, is made of sheet steel, and 
fitted with a pure copper reflector and sides. As to their efficiency, 
it is stated that either stove will give out sufficient heat to warm 
a room approximately 16 ft. by 16 ft.; and this being the case, 
they are well suited to meet the demand for a stove of this 
character. 








Benzol: Its Recovery, Rectification, and Uses—A copy has 
been received from Messrs. Benn Bros., Ltd., No. 8, Bouverie 
Street, E.C., of a book by Mr. S. E. Whitehead, B.Sc. Eng. 
(Lond.), F.C.S., entitled “ Benzol: Its Recovery, Rectification, 
and Uses,” with an introductory note by Lord Moulton. The 
book will be noticed more fully later. 


Thermalene.—A new compound fuel, “ Thermalene,” sug- 
gested by Karl Wolf, of Zurich, is a mixture of acetylene and 
vaporized oils, and is claimed to have important advantages 
over other gases as a fuel for high temperatures. As now manu- 
factured, the generating mixture, consisting of alternate layers of 
calcium carbide and crude oil absorbed in sawdust, is packed in 
tin cans, the largest yielding 200 c.ft. of gas. The addition of 
water liberates the acetylene; and the heat of the reaction con- 
verts the oil into vapour. The two gases, cooled and purified, 
combine ready for use in the pipes. 

A 120-H.P. Three-Cylinder Vertical Gas-Engine.—The National 
Gas-Engine Company, of Ashton-under-Lyne, who have hitherto 
confined themselves, as regards vertical gas-engines, to the con- 
struction of the tandem type from 300-H.P. upwards, with two, 
three, four, or six cranks, are now building a three-crank vertical 
engine of smaller dimensions, which is described and illustrated 
in the current issue of the “ Engineer.” It has one cylinder, 13 in. 
bore and 14 in. stroke for each crank, and is capable of giving a 
constant output of 120 B.H.P. on producer gas. The Company 
have adopted in a large measure the principles of design estab- 
lished in connection with the larger vertical engine ; full conside- 
ration being given to accessibility to the main parts, and to inter- 
changeability. The engine operates on the four-stroke cycle. 








LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the East Greenwich Gas-Works. 

About one hundred members of the Association—an exceed- 
ingly gratifying attendance, particularly when the uninviting 
character of the weather is taken into account—assembled on 
Saturday afternoon, under the leadership of the President (Mr. 
Frank J. Pearce, of the North Middlesex Gas Company), for an 
inspection of the East Greenwich works of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company—or, rather, of as much of the 150 acres 
as could be got over in the short space of a winter afternoon. 


On arrival, they were met by Mr. T. Curr (the Engineer of 
the works), and, having been divided into parties, the tour was 
promptly begun; those acting as guides, in addition to Mr. Curr 
himself, being Messrs. R. F. MacDonald, M’Leod, G. Cox, J. H. 
Thomas, F. A. Frost, G. Anderson, Wilkinson, W. Payne, and 
Dr. Anderson. An excellent description of the works was dis- 
tributed among the visitors; so that even what they may have 
been unable to see—through lack of time only, for nothing what- 
ever was intentionally withheld from them—they had in this way 
full opportunity of: becoming acquainted with. 

A start was made with the jetty, where there are four hydraulic 
cranes with self-acting grabs to raise the coal from vessels lying 
alongside in the river, and dischargeit into storage hoppers. The 
height from the ship’s hold to the top of the hoppers is 75 ft.; 
and the weight of coal lifted by each grab is about 1} tons. The 
coal is removed from the storage hoppers by trains of fourteen 
wagons, each holding 5 tons, and drawn by steam locomotives. 
The storage hoppers hold 173 tons; and this capacity allows ccn- 
tinuous working of the cranes irrespective of any irregularities in 
the rate at which the coal is drawn away. It is intended shortly 
to add four additional cranes, so as to enable two ships to be un- 
loaded simultaneously. 


IN THE RETORT-HoOwusEs. 


From the riverside the visitors were taken to the retort-houses, 
which are parallel with the river, and at right angles with the ele- 
vated railway which runs from the jetty. This affords ready and 
economical means for supplying each section with coal, and for the 
transport of the coke and breeze. It is intended that the retort- 
houses shall be in blocks of four, the first set of which is erected 
and at work. A commencement has also been made with the 
second block, the first house of which is built and partly occupied. 
The capacity of all the houses is 30 million c.ft. a day. The 
houses are 485 ft. long, and contain forty-five settings in three 
benches of fifteen each, with ten retorts in a setting. The section 
in general use is Q shaped; but the last renewals have been made 
with retorts of elliptical section, which afford increased facilities 
in working. All the stoking is done by means of Arrol-Foulis 
chargers and Hunter-Barnett dischargers, worked by hydraulic 
pressure. The retorts—zo ft. by 21 in. by 15} in.—are charged 
with 11 cwt. of coal; and the carbonizing period is ten hours. 
With regard to the stoking machinery, it may be mentioned that 
the time of charging a retort is 40 seconds, and of discharging 20 
seconds. The gas produced averages in quantity 12,700 c.ft. per 
ton of coal. It possesses a calorific value of 560 B.Th.U., and an 
illuminating power of 15 candles by the No. 2 “ Metropolitan ” 
argand. The coke and breeze sold is about 50 p.ct. by weight of 
the coal carbonized. Most of the settings have a single furnace 
on each side; but in the later type each double furnace heats three 
complete settings, with economy of fuel and labour. Theclinkering 
and adjustment of the furnaces is done from a tunnel under the 
centre of the bench; and along one of these tunnels the members 
were taken. This arrangement, of course, allows the various ope- 
rations to be conducted irrespective of the stoking of the retorts. 
The flow of gas from the foul main is controlled by equilibrium 
governors of simple type; and the regularity of the exhaust is 
registered by recording gauges. Condensation is effected by a 
combination of air and water cooled condenser ; the first portion 
consisting (for each retort-house) of a coil of pipe, 36 in. dia- 
meter and 1509 ft.long. The water-cooling is carried out in alter- 
nate chambers of gas and water, about 6 ft. high by 10 in. wide, 
through which gas and water flow in opposite directions. 


THE SuLPHUR EXTRACTION PLANT. 


After the exhausters, the Livesey washers, and the scrubbers, 
the parties came to the purifying plant, in one particular portion 
of which very great interest was naturally manifested. This was 
Dr. Carpenter’s sulphur extraction process. There are four oxide 
purifiers in which the sulphuretted hydrogen is removed from 
the gas; then comes the plant for the remova! of sulphur com- 
pounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen; and, finally, two more 
oxide of iron purifiers are placed at the outlet of the sulphur ex- 
traction plant, and serve to remove completely the sulphuretted 
hydrogen generated therein as a result of the decomposition of 
sulphur compounds. 

The sulphur extraction process consists essentially of passing 
gas, previously raised to a temperature of 400° C., over reduced 
metallic nickel, maintained at a temperature of 450° C. The 
nickel acts as a catalyst in promoting the decomposition of carbon 
bisulphide, which, in the presence of the hydrogen of coal gas, 
is converted to sulphuretted hydrogen; carbon in small quantity 
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being simultaneously deposited on the catalytic material. The 
carbon is removed by a process of combustion in situ at intervals 
of about one month; and a portion of the plant is temporarily 
put out of action for the purpose. The plant comprises five units, 
each capable of dealing with 3 million c.ft. per day. Each unit 
consists of a producer and combustion chamber, on either side 
of which are large heating chambers, in which are placed the 
iron tubes containing the catalyst. The gas, freed from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, is first conducted through two heat inter- 
changers, which are wrought-iron vessels filled with 3-in. tubes. 
The hot gas leaving the heating chambers flows through these heat- 
exchangers in the contrary direction—giving-up a large proportion 
of its heat to the inflowing gas. The gas is further raised in tem- 
perature within the heating chamber, and it then flows in parallel 
currents through the tubes containing the catalyst; next into the 
heat interchangers in the reverse direction to the incoming gas; 
and finally to the secondary oxide purification vessels. Of each 
pair of heat interchangers, one is efficiently jacketed, the walls of 
the other being bare, thereby allowing some loss of heat, so that 
the temperature of the gas entering the secondary purifiers is 
kept within working limits. The walls and bases of the heating 
chambers are made thick to prevent radiation losses. The whole 
plant consumes 5} tons of coke per day, which is brought to the 
producers from a coke-hopper by means of a telpher conveyor. 
Adjacent to the laboratory which controls the operations is a 
small plant used for aérating the catalyst, in‘which air required 
for the removal of carbon on the catalytic material is pumped 
through the system by means of a fan driven by a gas-engine, the 
volume being indicated by a meter. 

Following the secondary oxide purifiers are the rotary washer- 
scrubbers for the removal of naphthalene. This is effected by a 
constituent of coal tar which is specially prepared at the Com- 
pany’s tar works. The station-meter drums work in concrete 
tanks fixed below the ground-level, and are provided with light 
wrought-iron roofs. Some time was spent in the first-rate car- 
pentering, machine-tool, and blacksmiths’ shops; and compli- 
mentary remarks were passed upon a large new building erected 
with concrete blocks made by the Company on the works. 

On the way to the excellently equipped men’s Institute (in 
which the visitors found tea awaiting them), there were passed 
the big Livesey holders of 8 million and 12 million c.ft. capacity, 
the former having four, and the latter six lifts, two of which rise 
above the framing. Attention was also drawn to the centrifugal 
fans which are provided, not only to increase the pressure of gas 
at the inlet of the distributing governors, but to increase the rate 
of flow through the two 48-in. trunk mains by which gas made at 
the East Greenwich station is conducted to other stations of the 
Company. 


Points NOTED DURING THE INSPECTION. 


The PRESIDENT (after tea) remarked that, by the kindness of 
the Chairman and Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, they had spent a most profitable and enjoyable afternoon. 
One and all in going round must have been impressed by the effi- 
ciency and general good working shown in every department. At 
these works there were to be seen many things not usually met 
with on a gas-works. The sulphur extraction plant, which was 
Dr. Carpenter’s own process, was one of these. The very best 
thanks of the Association were due to the Chairman and Directors 
of the Company for their kindness in allowing the visit and for 
the hospitality which had been extended by them; and with their 
names must be coupled those of Mr. G. M. Gill (the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Company), who had come to preside at the tea-table, 
Mr. T. Curr, and the assistants who had conducted the parties 
round the works, 

Mr. D. C. Cross (Lea Bridge), in proposing that such a vote of 
thanks be accorded, said the guides had really performed what 
must have seemed to them rather a thankless task, in showing the 
members round such a huge place in so short atime. They had, 
however, done their very best to show the visitors all they could, 
and to give them a thoroughly enjoyable afternoon. They had 
been favoured in finding all the shops open and at work for their 
benefit. One thing noted by him in the course of the inspection, 
which he had never seen before, was a gas-engine in the fan- 
room working backwards; some difficulties which had presented 
themselves being overcome in this manner. Another very in- 
teresting point in one of the retort-houses was a coal-elevator 
working without any guides; and he understood that with this 
elevator they had less trouble than with any ofthe others. Then 
there was an experiment they were trying of putting-up an ele- 
vator in reinforced concrete. There were, in fact, many features 
in connection with these works which were full of interest. The 
Company had always had a great name for efficiency ; and it had 

struck him in going round the works that the chemical apparatus 
and the gauges connected with the different plants—a detail often 
overlooked in works—were very efficient. Of course, looking after 
details was one of the main points of efficiency. 

Mr. W. Grocono (Gas Light and Coke Company), in seconding, 
remarked, in connection with efficiency, upon the extraordinarily 
straight line he had seen upon the caligraph. He did not think 
there was a variation of more than one B.Th.U. anywhere. To 
obtain this result with only coal-gas plant meant exceptional effi- 
ciency in the retort-house. He had noticed that the retorts were 
charged very full. German retorts in use, he learned, had done 
2300 days, which was an extraordinary lifetime for a retort ; and 


Make More oF EXIsTING PLANT. 


Mr. Git (after the vote had been carried by acclamation) said 
that, cn behalf of Dr. Carpenter and the other Directors of the 
Company, he could assure the members that they had been very 
welcome there that afternoon. He thanked them, for the Direc- 
tors and for the guides, for the hearty vote just passed. The 
Company, and all connected with it, were only too glad for mem- 
bers of the Association to come and look at any of the works; 
and at any time they might wish to visit another of the stations, 
they had only to say so. No doubt, most of them had experi- 
enced much the same thing that the South Metropolitan Company 
had—that when account was taken of the enormous cost of new 
plant now, they came to the conclusion that they could not afford 
to expend the amount involved, if it could possibly be avoided. 
Therefore the Company, at East Greenwich and at all their works, 
were trying to get more out of the plant they already had. It 
seemed to him this was a lesson they all needed to learn—to make 
their existing plant do more. His Company had had most en- 
couraging results in this direction. They were making each re- 
tort do a lot more work than was formerly the case. By carefully 
analyzing all the difficulties, going into detail, finding out where 
faults lay, and putting them right, they reaped the reward of 
getting more gas out of each unit of plant. Then there was the 
question of the apparatus outside the retort-house. If they in- 
vestigated the question of the flow of gas through the plant, by 
taking the meters every few minutes and showing the result as a 
curve, it would be seen that the flow was up and down all the 
time; and there was no doubt in his mind that plant could be 
made to do ever so much more work, if only the coal put into 
the retorts was equalized, and in this way the gas-flow made 
equally uniform. It was much better in these days to make the 
existing apparatus do more, than hanker after new plant. 


atten 





MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Manchester Meter-Testing Station. 

The members of the above Association paid a visit to the Gas- 
Meter Testing Station, London Road, Manchester, on Saturday 
last. The party were received by the Chairman of the City 
Justices (Mr. H. N. Barrow, J.P.), and the Official Inspector (Mr. 
S. Dyson). 

The PreEsIDENT (Mr. J. Bridge), in introducing the Chairman, 
said the large attendance there that afternoon clearly showed 
how much the members appreciated the opportunity of paying a 
visit to the testing-station. 

Mr. Barrow, on behalf of himself and his Committee, gave the 
visitors a hearty welcome, and remarked that he much appreciated 
their high calling. He himself had been allied to the gas industry 
all his life, and was well known to practically all gas departments. 
in the North of England. He believed their testing-station was 
second to none. In fact, only a week or two ago they had expert 
visitors from all over the country to see their testing arrangements; 
and at the conclusion of their visit they expressed their opinion 
in the same words that he had just used. He referred to the 
circular distributed and the information contained thereon. 

The party then proceeded to go over the Station, being con- 
ducted by the Chairman and Messrs. Dyson, Gollins, Winter- 
bottom, and Bates. 





Snort SYNOPSIS OF THE WORKING OF THE STATION. 


Heating and Ventilating.—Musgrave’s system of heating and 
ventilating isin use in this department. A 15-n.pP. electric motor, 
geared to a fan, is employed for drawing in atmospheric air, 
which passes through a water spray to clear it of its impurities. 
The air then passes into a mixing chamber, and is there heated 
by steam from a Cornish multitubular boiler. The hot air is then 
driven into ducts and through gratings into the test room. 

Ventilation—A 2-u.P. electric motor, geared to a fan, is used 
for extracting the foul air from thetest-room. Gratings are fixed 
in the floor and connected to air-ducts through which the foul air 
is forced into a chamber and carried outside on to the roof of 
the building. 

Heating Water for Filling Wet Meters.—A galvanized water-tank 
of 500 gallons capacity is connected by a valve to a mixing tank 
of 1000 gallons capacity. A steam-pipe is connected from the 
large boiler to the 500-gallon tank for heating the water, and an 
auxiliary supply of heat can be obtained from a gas-geyser (when 
the steam-boiler is not in use). The geyser is capable of heating 
4 gallons of water per minute to 100° Fahr. The mixing of hot 
and cold water in this tank is carried out by turning a wheel 
geared to propeller blades, and the required temperature of the 
water can readily be obtained. The outlet of this tank is con- 
nected to each testing table, where a thermometer is fixed and 
can be observed by the operator. 

Heating Water in Test Holders.—Each test holder is connected 
to the large steam-boiler by steam-pipes to a back-pressure valve 
fixed in the base of the tank of the test holders. The procedure 
is to take the temperature of the air in the room each morning 
and then get the water in the test holders and mixing tank to the 
same temperature. 





the ones he saw were certainly in very good shape. 





Air used for Testing Gas-Meters.—The air used for filling the 
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test holders is obtained from a 12-in. blowing fan, driven by a 
1-H.P. electric motor, and connected to each test holder by 2-in. 
wrought-iron pipes. This blowing fan at present gives 3 in. 
pressure of air, which can be kept constant; while 5 in. pressure 
can easily be obtained by increasing the size of the driving wheel 
on the motor. The fan also supplies air at 3 in. pressure to thirty 
leakage or test meters, used for applying external and internal 
tests to gas-meters, as specified in the Sales of Gas Act. 


A visit to the adjoining Fire Station was also made, and the 
various electrical instruments for receiving street calls and re- 
cording them were fully explained. 


TEA AND A VOTE OF THANKS, 


Tea was partaken of in a large room adjoining the Board Room. 

Mr. Bucktey (Manchester) moved a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Dyson, and his staff, and congratulated them on their 
station. He had been particularly pleased to note how all sources of 
error are eliminated in their method of testing. He was also pleased 
to observe the keen interest shown by the Chairman. 

Mr. OLDFIELD (Manchester), a former Secretary, and one who was 
connected with the Association in 1898 but had been absent from Eng- 
land for about nine years, seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Barrow, in a few choice and helpful words, replied. 


Training of Gas-Works Chemists. 
Mr. F. B. Smacy (Liverpool) then read his paper, the text of 
which appeared in the “ JourNaL” last week (pp. 524-25). 


DISCUSSION. 


The PRESIDENT, Opening the discussion, said Mr. Small had handled 
his subject as only a past- master in the art could do. The paper was 
out of the ordinary line they had at their meetings, and dealt with a 
subject which was of considerable importance in the efficient and suc- 
cessful working of a gas undertaking. Without doubt, the chemist had 
not occupied the position in past years in the gas industry which he did 
to-day—a position that would improve in the future. A few years 
ago there were many medium-sized and even large undertakings that 
did not employ a trained chemist. The position was very different to- 
day ; and it was only the smaller works that were without a chemist. 
Considerable care was exercised in appointing engineers, managers, 
and assistants. The best obtainable for the salary offered was required ; 
and so it must be with the chemist, because his work was equally im- 
portant. Mr. Small had indicated to them the preference he had for 
the training of a works chemist. The point raised by Mr. Small, as to 
the University graduate not having experience in handling men, was 
worthy of consideration. In some cases, such a condition depreciated 
any advantage otherwise gained. He was inclined to think the analy- 
tical chemist not wholly free from the same disadvantage ; but in either 
case, as the works chemist, except in the few very large gas undertak- 
ings, was amenable to the works engineer and manager, the disadvan- 
tage was somewhat discounted, and the question resolved itself into ap- 
pointing the man with the best training, reliability, and adaptability. 
The subject was of particular interest to him by reason of its impor- 
tance and, further, by reason of the fact that he succeeded Mr, Teas- 
dale as the Association’s representative on the Education Committee 
of the Junior Associations. Mr. Teasdale, while he was the represen- 
tative on the Committee, worked hard in assisting to evolve an edu- 
cational scheme worthy of the gas profession. This matter was men- 
tioned at the annual meeting ; and as further progress had been made 
since then, he considered it was a fitting opportunity that day to make 
a few remarks on the subject. The Institutions of Civil Engineers, 
Mechanical Engineers, and Electrical Engineers had definite courses of 
study outlined which could be followed by the student who desired to 
become a member of these Institutions. Unfortunately, such was not 
the case in the profession. However, it was hoped that this defect 
would soon be remedied ; and an educational scheme was now ina 
state of embryo. This scheme had arisen from a resolution passed at 
‘a Joint Council meeting of the English Junior Gas Associations in 1917, 

to approach the Institution of Gas Engineers with a view to improving 
the conditions under which instruction in gas matters was carried on. 
Entering the gas industry, they found there were examinations in 
Gas Engineering, Supply, and Fittings to be passed ; but these were 
not arranged in courses with other ancillary subjects to be studied. 
Sometimes the student was wisely advised by his chief as to the line 
of study he should pursue in qualifying fora gas engineer; or, on the 
other hand, he was left to his own devices and took the Gas Engi- 
neering, Supply, and Fittings Examinations and any other subject he 
might choose. The Joint Council of the Junior Associations had been 
anxious for some time to have conditions changed, and, with a Sub- 
Committee of the Institution, had approached the Council of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers with a definite scheme of education 
which should be followed by the junior gas engineer. The Joint 
Council and the Education Sub-Committee had given the scheme very 
careful consideration; and though it had proceeded slowly, the pro- 
gress had nevertheless been sure and certain. But with an important 
Matter as this was, one was inclined to think that the Committee 
might have met more frequently and expedited matters. However, 
practically all the spade-work had now been done, and the matter had 

een referred to the Institution Council and the Board of Education. 
In regard to the suggested grades into which the scheme was to be 
divided, he assured them that the ancillary subjects which were to be 
Studied along with gas engineering, gas supply, and gas-fittings would 
indicate clearly to the junior gas engineer the subjects he should 
Study so that he might ultimately pass the diploma course and become 
& member of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 

Mr. ALBINSON (Manchester) suggested that youths should be trained 
and given an opportunity of taking positions in any works, and spoke 
against the practice of their being only trained in one-special branch 
of the chemical industry. 

Mr. Hattstone (Rochdale) suggested that the commercial side 
should also be taken into consideration, and pointed out that there 
Was a point where it was not of commercial value to obtain the very 


highest efficiency from a particular plant. He emphasized the value 
of research chemists working on behalf of all undertakings. 

Mr. Carter (Liverpool) remarked that some engineers made a 
special feature of a particular plant or process to the almost complete 
exclusion of others. One might take carbonization, another purifica- 
tion, and soon. He suggested that small works and those that had 
no chemist should combine and engage the services of a good chemist. 
It was very desirable that more co-operation and consultation should 
exist between the manager and the chemist as to the daily working of 
the various plants, and thus add very greatly to the success of the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Barrow said education was everything; and he considered 
there was a future for the chemist. In regard to the new regulations 
that were about to be enforced, he remarked how necessary it was for 
them to be prepared to work under the proposed new Act. He was in 
favour of all men being efficiently paid ; and he himself was prepared 
to do his utmost to lift the gas profession to a high standard. 

Mr. W. H. Batterssy (Bury) called attention to the fact that the 
position of the chemist was not always an enviable one. He was 
a kind of policeman, and was not always appreciated by the works’ 
foreman and others in charge of the various plants. Again, some 
engineers did not always realize the help a chemist could be in the 
working of the undertaking. He suggested a greater degree of con- 
fidence between the engineer and the chemist. 

Mr. W. L. Heacp (Preston) mentioned the fact that both were 
essential; but he did not see that the best points in each profession 
could be combined in one man, as a very highly-trained and scientific 
man was not often found to be very practical on either engineering or 
chemical questions. : 

Captain Sinnatr proposed a vote of thanks to the author for his 
excellent paper, and explained how gas-works chemistry now came in 
the Manchester School of Technology courses. One could now get 
the A.I.C., which would be the best qualification that he could obtain 
for his future work. He thought that the position of the chemist was 
likely to be much improved, as a great advance was being made. He 
also spoke of the necessity for co-operation between the engineer and 
the chemist. 

Mr. TzaspALE (Salford), in seconding, called attention to the fact 
that if a chemist had an idea of some time becoming an engineer and 
manager, it would be necessary for him as a chemical student to 
enlarge his course of study so as to embrace the necessary engineering 
subjects. 

Mr. SMALL replied suitably. 








Gas Consumption of a China Kiln. 


A gas-fired china kiln, designed and installed by the General 
Combustion Company of Chicago, is described by Mr. Walter V. 
Turner, in “Gas Record.” It is at Trenton (N.J.), and is said 
to be the largest gas-fired furnace of its kind in the United States. 
It is of the type known as a continuous compensating furnace or 
tunnel kiln, and will use from 5000 to 8000 c.ft. of gas per hour. 
The over-all length is 83 ft. There are twin chambers, through 
which the china ware is passed on cars. The treating zone is 
near the centre; and thus a single source of heat supplies both 
chambers, and the entering cold china is preheated by the treated 
stock en route to the exit. The efficiency of this heat transfer is 
dependent upon the natural convection currents set up in the 
inert atmosphere of the furnace by the heat radiated by the 
charge. The heat transfer is accomplished through openings 
in the central wall at the top, thus permitting the hot rising air 
currents to escape into the right chamber. Upon entering the 
chamber, and there encountering a colder charge, the air currents 
are cooled and fall rapidly to the bottom of the chamber, where 
escape is again provided for (through the central wall) to the heated 
charge. Thus, it is said, a simple heat engine of great power and 
efficiency is utilized throughout the pre-heating and cooling zones, 
to gradually preheat the charge, to gradually cool the treated 
stock, to equalize the heat throughout each carload of charge, 
to prevent local overheating, and to prevent local cooling at 
too rapid arate. The treating zone is heated by the products of 
combustion from external combustion chambers on opposite 
sides of the furnace, but without inter-communication. The hot 
gases pass upwards through flues in the side walls, and across 
both chambers, and then escape in the direction of the incoming 
china ware. Gas and air for combustion are supplied under a 
pressure of 1 lb.; the highest temperature reached in the furnace 
being approximately 2400° Fahr. 


<i 
— 


Producer Gas.—A fourth edition has been reached of the 
well-known book on “ Producer Gas,” by Messrs. J. Emerson 
Dowson, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E. (retired), and A. T. Larter, 
M.B.E., B.Sc. (London), Associate of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. The subject dealt with is one in which there 
has, since the publication of the first edition, in the autumn of 
1906, been very great development; and therefore the authors 
have rightly taken the opportunity of thoroughly overhauling what 
was said originally, so as to bring the matter up to date. This 
development has, of course, not been confined to the plants 
themselves, but there has also been great growth in the number 
of uses to which producer gas is put; and thus there is the greater 
need for such a book as this. Entirely new chapters are devoted 
to producer gas from peat, to gas-traction for road vehicles, and 
to gas-propulsion of vessels, in all of which directions the authors 
find promise of future development. The various plants and pro- 
cesses are fully described in the book, which is well illustrated. 
The publishers are Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co., of No. 39, 








Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and the price is 21s. net, 
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MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE 
AND UTILIZATION OF COAL GAS. 


On Saturday, the 27th ult., Mr, Frep. J. West and Mr. T. A. 
Tom.inson contributed a paper on the above subject to the 
Manchester Association of Engineers. The paper was illustrated 
by five diagrams, sixty excellent lantern slides, and the cinemato- 
graph to which we referred in the “ JournaL ” for Nov. 17. 


Mr. H. Pituine (Messrs. Galloways, Ltd.) referred in his open- 
ing remarks to Mr. John West, who is a Trustee of the Associa- 
tion, and its oldest Past-President. 

Mr. West then proceeded to read an abstract of the paper, 
interspersed with descriptions of the lantern and cinema pictures 
as these were projected on the screen. He said that the car- 
bonization of coal, by which is meant the dry distillation, or 
heating in vacuo, of coal to extract its gaseous and liquid con- 
stituents, leaving coke or carbon as a residual, is a subject which 
has not been referred to in any communications read before the 
Association since the Presidential Addresses of Mr. John West in 
18g0 and 1891. The problem of the treatment of coal is, however, 
of such importance at the present date—inasmuch as the pro- 
sperity of our great nation and its place in the world is bound-up 
with the right handling of this, its principal material asset—that 
not only is no apology needed for bringing this subject forward 
for notice, but, when approached by the Council to contribute 
something to the proceedings, it was felt to be an opportunity of 
fulfilling a duty in urging engineers generally to the careful con- 
sideration of this most vital question. 

It should be pointed out to begin with that, although there are 
alternative fuels in considerable quantity—oil is the conspicuous 





example—the fuel of the world in the immediate future, and per- | 


haps for a very considerable time, will be coal and its deriva- 


tives. The world is calling for power, and more and more power, | 


to relieve man of arduous labour. By far the greatest portion of 
this power must be obtained from coal. 

For convenience the authors had divided the paper into three 
main parts: Part 1 being an account of the constitution of coal 
gas and the principal bye-products arising from its manufacture; 
part 2, an account of the apparatus and machinery used in the 
manufacture of gas ; and part 3, an account of the application of 
gas to domestic and industrial purposes. 


CARBONIZATION. 


Carbonization is only practiced to any great extent with bitu- 
minous coals. Increasing importance attaches to the application 
of a similar treatment to the large deposits of lignite or brown 
coals which exist in many parts of the world, often lying very 
near to the surface, and consequently capable of being cheaply 
mined or excavated. One of the urgent questions of the day is 
the proposal to treat steam coals also in such a manner as to ob- 
tain the same bye-products before consuming the fixed carbon 
under boilers. It is a matter for speculation whether it would not 
be advisable to gasify the whole of this carbon and apply the gas 
to the firing of boilers. This will be referred to again towards 
the end of this paper. 

Coat Gas. 


Coal gas is a mixture of the combustible gases—hydrogen, 
methane, and carbon monoxide—with small quantities of the 
more complex hydrocarbons called unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
and with small quantities of the incombustible or inert gases— 
carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and traces of oxygen. Since the almost 
universal application of the incandescent mantle to gas lighting, 
the illuminating value of gas, as well as its value for general heat- 
ing, cooking, and power generation purposes, depends entirely on 
the calorific value. , 


The following table shows the principal properties ‘of these 
gases: 


Hydrogen. Methane, 


CH,. 


toluene. The enormous expansion of the demand for toluene in 
particular, to provide the raw material for trinitrotoluene (the 
famous “ T.N.T.” of the high explosives), rendered it imperative to 
extract every ounce out of the gas. The illuminating standard 
was everywhere abrogated ; and, as the calorific value of the un- 
saturated hydrocarbons is also very high, the calorific standard 
which was subsequently imposed to take its place was of neces- 
sity somewhat lower than the calorific value of the pre-war gas. 
Experience quickly convinced everyone of what scientists had in- 
deed been convinced long before—namely, that the lower-grade 
gas could be consumed without difficulty in existing appliances, 
and that the volume of gas required was by no means so much 
greater as might have been anticipated from its lower value as re- 
vealed in the calorimeter. That is to say, not only did the new 
gas give the same results as the old, but the efficiency was higher. 
A greater proportion of the calories supplied to the gas-fire or 
furnace was given out in radiant energy. 

The Gas Investigation Committee appointed by the Institution 
of Gas Engineers have already published three reports, based on 
a very large number of tests, on the subject of the relative effi- 
ciency of grades of coal gas, ranging from 600 to 400 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot. The gist of their conclusions is that the calorific 
value of gas may be reduced to 400 B.Th.U. per cubic foot with- 
out reducing the heat efficiency of existing apparatus, provided 
that the necessary adjustments are made to the burners; and 
further that, with specially designed apparatus, a corsiderably 
higher heat efficiency can be obtained with gas of the lower 
calorific value than with that of the higher. 

In January, 1919, the Fuel Research Board of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research presented a report to the 
Board of Trade in which they recommended that the gas con- 
sumer should be charged definitely on a calorific basis. They 
recommended four standards, ranging from 400 to 500 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot. 

In August of this year, the Gas Regulation Act (1920) became 
law, giving effect to most of the recommendations of the Fuel 


| Research Board, together with other recommendations put for- 


| be adopted by most undertakings. 





ward on behalf of the gas industry. This Act does not specify 
any particular calorific value; but it appears probable that a 
standard in the neighbourhood of 450 B.Th.U. per cubic foot will 
This change in the standard 
of values necessitated modifications in carbonizing plants, as it 
has been found that the new gas cannot be economically ob- 
tained by the simple method of dry distillation, as formerly 
practised. The coal gas must be diluted in some way. More 
than one diluent has been proposed; but as a lengthy argument 
on this point would be wearisome, we content ourselves by stat- 
ing that, in the opinion of most eminent authorities, the only 
proper diluent is water gas—obtained by the gasification of a 
portion of the residual coke. 
Bye-Propvucts. 


Coke is the principal bye-product of gas manufacture; and, 
after supplying heat for the carbonization process and carbon 
for the generation of water gas in the same retort, 8 to 9 cwt. 
of coke per ton of coal carbonized is available for other pur- 


| poses. In the distillation of coal, about 11 gallons of tar is formed 


in the ordinary way; this quantity being considerably increased 


| when “steaming” is practised in the continuous process. 





Particular interest attaches to the uses to which the deriva- 
tives of tar were put during the war. The urgent need of the 
army for high explosives, and the difficulty of transport owing to 
the submarine campaign, were, to a great extent, countered by 
by the mobilization of the gas-works. During the war, the total 
approximate production by gas undertakings of substances of this: 
nature was as follows: 


Pure benzole. 
Puretoluol . . 
Solvent naphtha. 


+ 21,800,000 gallons 
8,000,000 _ ,, 
4,000,000 


As high explosives, the above quantity of benzole represents 


TABLE II. 
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Weight of air for complete combustion of 1 Ib. . 

Calorific value gross, in B.Th.U. per c.ft. at 60° 
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Ditto (according to Lunge) . P 
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9°52 
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MopERN Gas, 

After very briefly describing water gas, the paper went on to 
say that during recent years the composition and properties of 
coal gas have undergone very important modifications. Gas has 
always had to be supplied under severe statutory restrictions ; and, 
with a very few exceptions, all gas undertakings were (before the 
war) obliged to conform to an illuminating power standard. The 
illuminating power of coal gas, however, depends almost entirely 





on those unsaturated hydrocarbons among which are,benzene and | 


It is usual to 
take the calo- 
rific value of 
+ propylene 
C,H, as the 
average of 
these. 


14 
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0°0742 
13°48 
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318 
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about 1,200,000 tons of picric acid, and the toluol corresponds to 
about 65,300 tons of T.N.T. 

The total production of tar during four years of the war (for 
which figures are available) was over 6 million tons, to which 
gas-works contributed 33 tons. The distillation of 5 million tons 
of this tar resulted in the production of about 1} million tons of 
creosote, of which nearly half was taken by the Admiralty for 
fuel oil. 

It may here be mentioned that during the war period a number 
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of exhaustive trials were made for the Ministry of Munitions on 
the direct manufacture of fuel oil from coal carbonized in con- 
tinuous vertical retorts. The trials, which were made on a Glover- 
West installation, demonstrated conclusively that this could be 
done; and a number of installations of continuous vertical retorts 
were actually taken over by the Ministry. It is interesting and 
important to note that, with adjustments of a trifling nature, large 
quantities of fuel oil were made for the navy in plant designed and 
worked at the high temperatures usual in gas-works practice. 


Ammonia was briefly referred to, and then the lecturer turned 
to the screen, on which a selection of pictures were projected 
from lantern slides, illustrating the development of apparatus for 
the manufacture of gas. The horizontal retort was described as 
it existed prior to 1875, at which date Mr. John West produced 
the first practicable charging machine. A slide showing one of 
the earliest forms of this machine, with the inventor standing 
before it, was greeted by cheers from the audience, to many of 
whom his personality is well known. The history of the applica- 
tion of power to these machines, with the concurrent development 
of elevating and conveying machinery, the inclined retort, and 
the intermittent vertical retort of the Dessau type was rapidly 
traced. Coming to the continuous vertical retort, the paper goes 
on as follows: 


TueE Continuous VERTICAL RETORT. 


In all the processes already referred to, a bulk of coal is placed 
in a heated enclosed vessel, left there over a definite period, and 
the residual coke withdrawn. The vessel or retort is, therefore, 
periodically empty and open tothe atmosphere. Thecold charge 
of material is suddenly introduced into the heated retort. There 
is, therefore, a decided loss of heat on this account, and the gas 
evolved during the period between charging and discharging mist 
necessarily vary in composition. It was soon obvious on con- 
sideration that, if coal could be continuously fed to a retort under 
constant conditions of temperature, and passed through it at a 
constant rate, during which the gases would be given off and the 
coke continuously withdrawn after carbonization was complete, 
considerable economies could be effected, and gases would be 
evolved at all times in constant volume and of constant com- 
position. Such a retort had been in operation for some time in 
Scotland for the distillation of oil-bearing shales, These retorts 
were designed and put into operation by the late Mr. William 
Young, when Messrs. Samuel Glover and John West saw their 
possibilities for the carbonization of coal. In the period, there- 
fore, 1904-08, Mr. John West was designing and developing a pro- 
cess of continuous carbonization in vertical retorts at the same 
time that Mr. Thomas Settle and Messrs. Woodall and Duckham, 
among other investigators, were dealing with the same problem. 
By 1908, there were at least two systems of continuous carbon- 
ization in vertical retorts in practical operation, known as the 
Woodail-Duckbam and the Glover-West systems. 

The Glover-West system was chosen, for obvious reasons, for 
description in some detail ; and this was illustrated by forty slides, 
covering details of the retort and setting and the most important 
fittings, photographs of some typical installations erected at 
home, in the Colonies and in foreign countries, together with a 
few examples of coal and coke-handling plants. 

There is no attempt in the paper to go into detail with regard 
to the advantages of any one system of carbonization over 
another ; but it is stated that systems of continuous carbonization 
in vertical retorts do offer some very definite reasons for their 
adoption in gas-works. The continuity of the process results, in 
itself, in an increased yield of gas residuals as well as a very 
appreciable increase in the heat efficiency of the process, a reduc- 
tion in labour cost, and a very marked improvement in labour 
conditions. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS. 


To take full advantage of modern methods of gas manufacture, 

nothing is more important than the high-refractory materials of 
which the retorts and their settings must be constructed. About 
25 years ago, Mr. John West turned his attention to this matter, 
and established a factory in Derbyshire where deposits of the 
necessary siliceous materials are available. This material and 
the methods employed in turning it into the finished article were 
very fully described by him in a paper he read before the Man- 
chester District Institution of Gas Engineers, on May 27, 1916.* 
_ The method of working these materials was shown very clearly 
in the cinema film exhibited at the close of the paper. Coke- 
ovens, carbonization in bulk, and carburetted water gas plants, 
were briefly referred to, concluding with the following remarks. 

Most of the larger installations in this country have manufac- 
tured a portion of this gas, in the region of 33 p.ct. of their total 
output, particularly during periods of maximum demand. The 
great advantage of this practice is that the plant can be very 
quickly put in and out of commission; but it may be doubted 
whether it will survive the complete development of the practice 
of “ steaming ” in continuous vertical retorts. 

The other portion of the paper dealt with the application of gas 
to domestic and industrial purposes ; and the following points are 
culled from it. 

It is well known that gas, and particularly coal gas, is now 
being used in a great variety of ways in domestic and industrial 
life. It is not so generally appreciated, however, that its use is 
still capable of extension far exceeding its present limits. 


*"See ** JOURNAL,” Vol. CXXXIV., p. 442. 











Domestic HEATING AND COOKING, 
The solution of the problemi of the smoke evil, together with 
that of the improvement of working conditions within the home, 
are undoubtedly to be found in the application of gas to all the 


purposes of heating and cooking in the house. We do not believe 
that any of the alternative proposals so far put forward, such as 
the suggested manufacture of smokeless solid fuel, show any 
likelihood of solving the problem. Nor do we believe that gas has 
yet been applied to the home in the best and most efficient way. 
It must not be forgotten that gas-fires have so far been intro- 
duced into houses designed for coal-fires. The gas-fire has been 
placed in front of the existing coal-fire grate; and the gas-stove 
has been installed, worse still, in a kitchen without any proper 
outlet flue or ventilation at all. No wonder the result has been 
headache and disappointment, in spite of which, however, these 
appliances are more and more widely distributed every day. 

When, however, it becomes possible to begin in real earnest to 
build new houses and to construct them specially and properly 
designed for the reception of gas-fires, cooking ranges, and boilers, 
the entire absence of dust, the disappearance of the labour of fire- 
lighting and attendance, and the considerable saving in space due 
to the very much smaller flues and fire-places, will make the use 
of gas so popular that at any rate this aspect of the smoke problem 
will be solved within a few years. 

INDUSTRIAL HEATING. 


Nor do we believe that, great as is the present use of gas in an 
enormous number of industrial operations, it has anything like 
reached the extent that is desirable, both from the point of view of 
the smoke evil and that of the economy of fuel. We believe that 
gas will be used in the near future to effect all industrial pur- 
poses where heating, within the temperatures attained by coal, 
is required. Efficiency, cleanliness, saving in labour and in floor 
space are the rewards for the successful application of gaseous 
fuels to these purposes. 

CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, it may be necessary to offer an apology for the 
length of this contribution. At the same time it has seemed pre- 
ferable to put forward a general and broad outline of the techni- 
calities and practice of the gas industry rather than confine it ta 
one or two specialized types of apparatus. It is not fully appre- 
ciated by those not actively connected with gas engineering what 
a particularly wide range of training and experience is necessary 
to deal with the problems involved in the design of plant aad 
apparatus for the manufacture and utilization of coal gas. The 
plant and machinery referred to call for knowledge and experi- 
ence in the design of foundations, involving anything from a 
simple mass of concrete to a complicated arrangement of ferro- 
concrete rafting or piling, a knowledge of civil, structural, mecha- 
nical, and chemical engineering, and the proper application of steam 
and gas engines, electrical apparatus, and hydraulic power. 

The gas undertakings of the United Kingdom represent a 
capital of 130 million sterling. They occupy a very important 
place in the activities of our municipalities, and contribute in 
many cases—whether rightly or wrongly does not come within 
the scope of this paper—to the relief of the rates. They are 
doing, and will continue to do in the future, extremely valuable 
service in the conservation of our coal supplies; and they have 
done, and will continue to do, useful work in the solution of the 
smoke problem of our great cities. 

We need, then, for this industry engineers of high training and 
broad vision ; but if no other useful purpose is accomplished by 
our contribution, we earnestly venture to hope that it will tend to 
create such an interest as to ensure that all possible opportunities 
will be provided by our universities and technical colleges, and 
in the engineering industry for the training of men required for 
this and allied branches of engineering. 


At the conclusion of the paper or lecture, the cinematograph 
films were exhibited, accompanied by explanatory remarks as the 
several operations were depicted on the screen. 

The proceedings terminated with a very brief discussion, in 
which the President (Mr. Pilling), Mr. Walthew, Mr. Mills, and 
Mr. F. W. J. Belton (of Macclesfield) took part. 

In view of the fact that most of the members of the Man- 
chester Association are mechanical engineers, it is gratifying 
to note that the attendance was large, and the audience very 
appreciative. 








Well-Boring.—Two editions have already been exhausted of 
Mr. C. Isler’s manual of current practice in ‘“ Well-Boring for 
Water, Brine, and Oil;” and now the author has prepared a 
third, and enlarged edition, which embodies the latest develop- 
ments that have been introduced. Deep-well water supplies are 
now so popular, that a work of this kind is really of wide interest, 
particularly in view of the experience of the author as a hydraulic 
engineer. Tolarge users, of course, the financial saving likely to 
attach to an individual water supply is a matter deserving of care- 
ful thought. Various means of raising water are dealt with; 
special attention being devoted in this connection to compressed 
air. Important information is given as to the aqueous formations 
of this country. The text is plentifully illustrated with types of 
boring apparatus, &c. Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., of No. 57, 


Haymarket, S.W., are the publishers of the book, the price of 
which is 16s. net. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


(WESTERN DISTRICT) 


The Second Meeting of the Session was held on Saturday, the 
2oth ult.,in the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department Work- 
shops, Milan Street. ; 


Mr. Joun M'‘Isaac (of the Glasgow Corporation Gas-Furnace 
Department) read the following paper. 


GAS-FURNACES ; THEIR RECOMMENDATION, FIXING, AND 
ADJUSTMENT. 


While a knowledge of the constructional details of industrial fur- 
naces is necessary, it is not so important to the representatives of 
gas undertakings as the methods of applying gas as a fuel; and, 
in view of this, I have chosen the latter as my subject to-night. 


RECOMMENDATION OF FURNACES. 


Gas-furnaces may be grouped under three main headings: (1) 
Natural-draught furnaces ; (2) forced-draught furnaces ; (3) com- 
pressed gas and air furnaces. The distinctive features under 
each heading are various, and require explanation, so that we may 
be able to understand the reason prompting the recommendation 
of any one of them. It will be understood that just as there are 
various processes requiring different temperatures, there must be 
heating systems to deal with them successfully. It will also be 
evident that the system which proves the most economical and 
successful will naturally be the one likely to be recommended. 
But it does not follow that this will always be so. 

If we take case-hardening as an example, which only requires a 
temperature not exceeding 925° C., this can be done most success- 
fully with a natural-draught furnace when time is no object ; but 
if we take the case of motor-repairers, who get many rush-jobs to 
do, it is then a matter for serious consideration whether it would 
be better to put down a forced-draught furnace. In such a case 
there are only two points to be considered. With the natural- 
draught furnace, no attention or running plant is required. It 
certainly takes longer to do the work; but the finished product is 
first-class, and the slight additional cost for fuel is negligible, since 
it is compensated for in requiring less attention from the operator. 
The forced-draught furnace requires the use of a fan or blower, 
which adds slightly to the running cost ; but this is compensated 
for by taking less time to attain the required temperature, which 
means less gas consumed. The temperature is not so easily con- 
trolled, however, which necessitates much closer attention from 
the operator; and the product is not usually so good. 

There are many similar examples to the foregoing; but each 
and all of them must be decided upon according to the main 
object in view. This should not be difficult to decide, if it is re- 
membered that for all temperatures up to and including 1000° C. 
natural draught is the proper system. For temperatures above 
that, and up to 1500° C., forced draught should be used. 

It will be understood that economy and success in conjunction 
with utility are essential features with any heating appliance, but 
there are many processes in which coal or oil would be quite as 
economical as, if not more so than, gas—having regard to the 
price of fuel only. This seeming drawback of fuel-cost is often 
the cause of many manufacturers hesitating to make a change 
in their heating plant. But if all the saving features attached to 
the use of gas are fully put forward and duly considered, there is 
little need for doubt as to the result being other than altogether 
in favour of gas. 

As we are all aware, economy is the order of the day; and in 
no other direction is this more apparent than in the case of fuel. 
Having regard to the price of fuel only, as being the deciding 
factor in the question of installing new furnaces, various points 
arise which make it difficult to answer with any degree of exact- 
ness, because the amount of gas consumed in any furnace depends 
on three things over which we have no control. : 


First, upon the actual number of heat units contained in 
the particular gas used, which varies in different localities. 

Second, upon the amount and kind of work, which is differ- 
ent in each case, and because every heat unit absorbed by 
the work in bringing up to the degree of temperature re- 
quired must be supplied by the gas; its consumption being, 
therefore, proportionate to the amount of work done. 

Third, upon the correct handling of the control valves and 
draught, which is a matter requiring the exercise of care by 


the operator, in order to obtain the best results at the least 
cost for gas. : 


RELATIVE B.Tu.U. VALuEs. 


If we take coal and gas as competitive fuels for industrial uses 
and compare the 14,000 heat units contained in 1 Ib. of coal as 
being equivalent to 28 c.ft. of 500 B.Th.U. gas as a fair basis for 
the calculation of relative costs for fuel, the results would be 
entirely in favour of coal, as the following figures will prove. 
Take the-current prices for coal and gas for manufacturing pur- 
poses in the Glasgow area, which are as follows: 

Coal at 39s. per ton. 
Gas at 3s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Then 1 Ib. of coal of 14,000 B.Th.U. = 28 c.ft, of 500 B.Th.U. 
gas. And 62,720 c.ft. of gas = 1 ton of coal. 














On this reasoning, the relative fuel costs on a B.Th.U. basis 
would be as follows: 


1 ton of coal at 14,000 B.Th.U. per lb. = 31,360,000 
B.Th.U. at £1 19s. per ton. 
62,720 c.ft. of 500 B.Th.U. gas = 31,360,000 B.Th.U. at 
38. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. = £11 4s. gd. 
This would seem to suggest that gas as a fuel was hopeless, 
which is not the case; and I will endeavour to illustrate by the 
following concrete example that the position is reversed and is 
very much in favour of gas. 

A large gas-fired furnace recently installed for forging pur- 
poses, having an average gas consumption of 50,250 c.ft. per 
week, at 3s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft., represents 25,125,000 B.Th.U. for 
£8 19s. 2d. The coal-fired furnace which it displaced consumed 
g tons of coal per week at 39s. per ton, representing 282,240,000 
B.Th.U., for £17 11s. This shows that coal fuel costs 95 p.ct. 
more than gas; and the difference in B.Th.U. to do the same 
class of work, with gas giving a 1o p.ct. increased output, isg1 p.ct. 
in favour of gas. 

The reason for this difference is mainly due to the high effi- 
ciency and design of the modern gas-furnace, and also to the 
essential factor that in a gas-furnace the working and combustion 
chambers are one, whereas in the solid-fuel furnaces all heat is 
generated in a combustion chamber first, and then transferred to 
the working chamber. There is also the question of regenerators 
—a system which lends itself more easily to gas-fired furnaces 
than to any other class of fuel, and is mainly responsible for the 
recovery of much heat which would otherwise be lost in the waste 

ases. 

, All other types of gas-furnaces are more or less subject to the 
same reasoning in so far as fuel costs are concerned, which will 
only become higher in relation to their handling and suitability 
for the work expected from, and put through, them. In any case, 
I think sufficient has been said to prove that there is not the 
slightest doubt about the use of gaseous fuel being the best and 
most economical. 


Fixinc INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES, 


We now come to a subject which particularly concerns gas 
undertakings—viz., the fixing of industrial appliances ; and while 
it is not recognized that we have the exclusive right to this class 
of work, it very often happens that our better knowledge of gas 
distribution, and the fact that gas consumers expect us to guide 
them in all matters relative to the best methods of using gas to 
their and our own advantage, compels us to take an intelligent in- 
terest in this class of appliance. 

Without intimate knowledge of all types of appliances which 
may be sent into any district, the difficulty arises of deciding 
what gas may be consumed by each; and this naturally raises 
the question of what size service and meter will meet the specific 
requirements. Manufacturers will give the approximate con- 
sumption of any appliance they are asked to supply ; but there is 
the question of the appliance supplied to the consumer without 
our being asked to give advice in the matter. 

In a case of this kind, it is almost invariably the rule that the 
consumer is unable to give any information regarding gas con- 
sumption—not that the manufacturers have purposely withheld 
such information, but because it had not been.considered nor 
asked for. The furnace catalogue of to-day is a very compre- 
hensive book of reference for all concerned ; but it does not give 
much information as to the approximate gas consumption of any 
specific appliance. I offer the suggestion to the makers that it 
would be of mutual benefit to purchaser, seller, and gas under- 
taking, if they could see their way to insert against each appliance 
the meter capacity required, as is done by gas-engine makers. 
The only indication or guide as to size of pipe required may be 
taken from the minimum diameter of the supply pipe as quoted 
from the catalogue ; but even this does not give much help as to 
meter capacity. 

Take for example that we are asked to supply and fix a meter 
and service for a natural-draught furnace measuring 36 in. deep 
by 24 in. wide by 12 in. high. Here we have a furnace having a 
gas-rail capable of delivering approximately 5000 c.ft. per hour at 
a distance of 15 ft. from meter to furnace. Yet the average con- 
sumption for this size of furnace is only 350 c.ft. per hour. It 
will be understood that the reason for this diameter of rail is to 
provide a reservoir ; so that an equal pressure may be obtained 
over the whole series of burners—a very necessary precaution. 

How, then, are we to arrive at the correct rule to determine an 
adequate supply? One way (and the safest) is to count the num- 
ber of burners on the appliance referred to, and allow that each 
of them will pass 50 c.ft. per hour at 2-in. pressure as the mini- 
mum. This would require a 6o-light meter. But it is always 
better to increase this by at least 100 p.ct. to allow for future ex- 
tensions; and as a consequence of these deductions, the service 
dimensions are settled. 

The foregoing is assuming a natural-draught furnace. But we 
have the air-blast too; and this again will give some trouble to 
the uninitiated, since there is a different type of burner. The 
effect of the compressed air, which sets up an injective action 
on the gas supply, must be considered. Below is a rough guide 
to determine what each burner will pass (in cubic feet per hour), 
assuming that an air pressure of 1 lb. per square inch is being 
used with the following gas connections at the burner: } in., 75; 
Zin., 250; 1 in., 350; 1} in., 450; 14 in., 550; 2 in., 750. If the 
air pressure is higher, then these figures will be increased in 
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proportion to the square root of the increase of pressure; and it 
is a simple matter to calculate what the meter capacity will be, 
no matter what the air pressure is. 

There are other systems of applying gas wherein it would be 
difficult to determine with any degree of exactitude what the 
minimum gas consumption would be—due to the fact that there 
are no burners in the true sense. Yet there are gas connections 
to take their places; and the same reasoning as is applied in the 
case of the air-blast furnace will suffice to settle requirements. 


ADJUSTMENT, SysTEM “A ”—NATURAL DRAuGHT. 


We now come to the most important item of any heat treat- 
ment installation—viz., the proper adjustment of the burners to 
give the correct ratio of gas and air mixture, and consequently 
the maximum temperature for the minimum gas consumption. 
With natural-draught burners, there is not much to give anyone 
the slightest concern; but it very often happens that, although 
the furnace itself is all right and the burners are carefully ad- 
justed to give the correct flame, it is impossible to get near the 
maximum temperature expected; and this, of course, is often 
attributed to the quality of the gas supplied. In a few instances, 
this does happen ; but it does not account for the extreme differ- 
ence. The most important item with any natural-draught fur- 
nace is the draught, due to the fact that the pull exerted by it 
determines the volume of air passing through the burners as 
primary, and also the secondary air—whether it be through re- 
cuperators or at the burner-head. Then there is the question of 
the sight-holes and door opening. These are also susceptible to 
the draught; and if this is not set to a balance, the results are 
most unsatisfactory. 

In starting-up a furnace for the first time, one would open the 
door and damper to their fullest extent, light the first burner, and 
the others would light from it. Having started them all going, 
next adjust the primary air so that the flame is not too keen, but 
just slightly removed from the white-tip stage. Next adjust the 
pressure to 20-10ths as a minimum with all the burners full on; 
and then close the door. The damper is then adjusted to give 
such a draught that, on placing a lighted taper at one of the 
sight-holes, the light is just balanced—i.c., neither drawn inwards 
nor blown outwards. 

This is only a preliminary adjustment; and since the increase 
of chimney temperature gives an increased pull, it is not possible 
to give the final adjustment until the maximum working tempera- 
ture has been reached. It is only then possible permanently to 
adjust the burners, damper, and secondary air, so that no further 
attention should be necessary. 

There is still the question of the pressure and quality of gas 
supplied, both of which are of vitalimportance in any gas-furnace, 
but more particularly in the natural-draught type, since it is more 
sensitive to such changes, and consequently shows a drop in tem- 
perature in proportion to the variation in either of them. One 
of these can be eliminated entirely—viz., the pressure—either by 
fixing a suitable governor on the gas supply, or by fixing a pres- 
sure-gauge between the main control valve and the furnace. The 
latter is only a makeshift, and should not be resorted to unless 
there is some good reason for doing so. 

Regarding the change in calorific value of the gas and its effects, 
this is a much more difficult problem to solve; and, leaving scien- 
tific apparatus out of the question, the only other simple method 
I have tried, and found to work, is by inserting an upright bunsen 
burner, and adjusting the flame to approximately that at which 


. the furnace burners are set. Should a change occur (observing 


at the same time that the pressure is that at which the furnace 
was first adjusted), you get the change in flame structure, and re- 
adjust the gas or air supply as the case may be. 

As an example of what the adjustment of draught means to the 
successful working of any natural-draught furnace, the following 
is typical. I was asked some time ago to call on a certain firm to 
examine their furnace, as it seemed impossible to get the required 
heat—viz., 750° C. Although they were using the specified gas 
consumption per hour, it was only possible to attain 450° C. I took 
the rate of gas consumption which in this case was 450 c.ft. per 
hour, examined the burners, found them correctly adjusted, and 
finally the draught. This was found to be so strong that when 
the light was applied to the sight-hole it was sucked out. The 
remedy was obvious—draught adjustment—after which the fur- 
nace attained the correct temperature within thirty minutes. 
This is conclusive proof, I suggest, of all I have said with regard 
to natural-draught furnaces. 

System “B”—Arr-BiastT. 


The air-blast system is one in which there are many vital 
points, the importance of which will, if ignored, lead to failure 
even in the most successful design of furnace. It need not con- 
cern us at present regarding the design or position of the burners, 
since we take it that the makers have done their best to employ 
all essentials for a successful appliance, provided it is properly 
fixed and adjusted. It is just this qualification which leads to 
the complaint that gas-furnaces are a failure, particularly with 
regard to their seeming inability to attain the required tempera- 
ture for a reasonable gas consumption. 

Needless to say, there is no doubt about the ability of gas to 
attain or maintain any temperature suited to most present-day 
uses for manufacturing purposes, provided it can be supplied in 
sufficient volume at a reasonable cost. 

When it is fully understood that the results in any furnace are 
dependent upon the number of B.Th.U. delivered and consumed 


to the best advantage for the least cost, it is then possible for 
anyone to appreciate the fact that, unless strict attention is given 
to eliminate all possible risks of failure by ensuring an adequate 
supply of gas at a constant pressure and of unvarying calorific 
value, one cannot hope to achieve the standard of independence 
for the gas-furnace which it ought to have. 

It has to be admitted that the diversity in the design of air- 
blast burners is a source of confusion to the uninitiated; but 
this need not give much concern, if it is understood that the 
principle of injecting and mixing the gas with the air is after 
the manner of a simple blowpipe. 

There are, of course, what are termed gas and air mixers or con- 
trollers, which should not give any more trouble in adjusting 
than ordinary burners; but a brief explanation of their utility 
might assist in better understanding them, and the reasons 
prompting their adoption. Before doing so, I think it would be 
better to explain briefly why it is necessary to use air under pres- 
sure in preference to high or low pressure gas systems. 

It is a well-established fact that it is very difficult to induce 
sufficient air for complete combustion with gas pressures through 
any burner designed for the purpose, and more particularly when 
it is attempted to apply the system to furnace work. There is no 
doubt about its being the ideal system, since the pressure is less 
subject to variation, and there is only one valve to control the 
mixture (instead of two, as is the case when air pressure is used). 
But the power and efficiency of the burner are reduced by the 
action of the back-pressure set up, due to furnace resistance ; and 
that being so, we are compelled to reverse the action of the burner 
and make the air the inducing medium. 

Every gas furnace has a minimum gas consumption rate per 
hour, below which it is impossible to attain the temperature for 
which it was designed to work ; and it depends upon the following 
details what the type of burners and system should be. The 
design of furnace is the first question to be considered, and this 
will depend on the nature and load of work required per hour; 
and these two items, in conjunction with temperature, will decide 
the burner power. There is then the question as to the best 
position for the burners; and this, again, will depend on the 
aforesaid details. But it is safe to presume that, for all tempera- 
tures above 1000° C., air-blast at high or low pressure is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Having decided upon the design to suit the work and output, 
the combustion space available will determine which system is to 
be used, and to allow the combustion of the necessary volume of 
gas per hour. If the space is large, then a low-pressure system 
may be used, either natural or forced draught; but if it is re- 
stricted, the high air-pressure must necessarily be used—due to 
the fact that being compelled to consume a large volume of gas 
in a restricted space and in a given time results in giving high 
furnace resistance, and the greater this is, the higher must the 
air-pressure be, and the less likely the chance of using high- 
pressure gas. 

Having regard to the terms high and low gas or air pressures as 
applied to furnace work, there are several systems in which it has 
been proved that low air-pressures, as from 2-in. to 6-in. water 
column, are quite sufficient for the highest temperature work. 
The greatest success achieved with the present-day type of gas- 
furnace does not require more than 6-in. as a maximum, to attain 
a working temperature of 1500° C. 

There is one type of furnace in which there are no burners 
having a primary air supply, but gas connections are fixed at in- 
tervals along each side of the furnace. Some makers have intro- 
duced adjusters, and others only common stopcocks; but the 
main principle is the same—viz., to allow a given volume of un- 
diluted gas to enter the furnace and supply sufficient air through 
regenerators to support combustion. This gives a white flame, 
which has proved to be the ideal furnace, for which there is and 
will be an ever-increasing demand in the future. There are, of 
course, many other types of furnaces in which such low air- 
pressures would be useless. These require from } lb. to 5 Ibs. of 
pressure per square inch to ensure that sufficient gas is consumed 
to attain the temperature required. 

Regarding the simple type of burner, there is not much need to 
dwell upon its construction; but it is always well to remember 
that the gas connection is almost invariably at the side, and the 
air jet in a direct line with the outlet. Both supplies are con- 
trolled by means of simple stopcocks; and in some cases 
quadrant plates are provided to guide the operator as to fixing 
the ratio of mixture according to the pressures used. 

I mentioned the gas and air mixers or controllers, and one may 
wonder why all makers do not adopt them, if it is a fact, as 
claimed, that they are so much better than the ordinary type of 
burner. Perhaps it is because they cost so much more, and that 
the increased efficiency is not enough to warrant their adoption. 
If we assume that these appliances only show a 5-p.ct. efficiency, 
this amount on a gas consumption rate of 200 c.ft. per hour would 
mean a saving of 10 c.ft., and at eight hours per day 80 c.ft., 
which would give a saving in fuel cost of approximately 34d. per 
day (with gas at 3s. od. per 1000 c.ft.), which I venture to suggest 
is justification for their adoption. 

It will be understood that there are various makes, all more or 
less having the same standard of efficiency. But there are others 
which act both as a mixer and mixture controller—that is to say, 
they have valves embodied in their construction which enable the 
mixture ratio to be permanently fixed and therefore obviate the 








necessity to re-adjust each time the furnace is required to be put 
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in operation. These are admittedly an acquisition to any furnace, 
due to the fact that thé main control cocks are at full bore. This 
relieves the operator at all times from giving attention to adjust- 
ments, while it eliminates the possible risk of anyone fixing a 
control valve between the outlet of mixer and nozzles, which 
would result in air getting back into the gas-main. Such an 
occurrence happened recently and led to a suggestion that a 
back-pressure valve ought to be fixed on the gas supply, between 
the meter and the furnace. This is certainly a necessary pre- 
caution, and one to be advocated at all times where an air-pres- 
sure higher than the normal gas-pressure is used to create an 
explosive mixture. 

There is also the question of the high-pressure gas and air 
systems, separate or mixed. With these it is necessary to instal 
special mixing and compressing apparatus, by means of which a 
combustible mixture is made and delivered to the furnace, not 
through two systems of piping as in the case of direct air-blast, 
but as a predetermined mixture of 3 of air to 1 of gas. In this 
case only a small volume of secondary air is taken in at the 
burner, and a very highly aérated flame can be obtained with 
such a system. There is also another feature peculiar to this 
system. It automatically stabilizes variation in gas and air 
pressures, due to the fact that the mixture is delivered to the fur- 
nace at a pressure round about a 1o-in. water column, and of 
constant quality. These systems may also be used to advantage 
for lighting installations ; and no doubt some of you will be more 
familiar with them in that direction than for industrial heating. 

The question of flame temperature, as obtained by using any 
one of these systems, is the most important item in their applica- 
tion to furnace work; and what this is may be determined by 
several factors. The highest flame temperature will be obtained 
when the gas is mixed before combustion with exactly the volume 
of air which is required to complete the process. It is also de- 
pendent upon the calorific value, specific gravity, and pressure, 
all of which, together or separate, are responsible for much of the 
complaint that temperatures are constantly varying. If one or 
more burners on a furnace are adjusted for a given rate of gas 
consumption in the early part of the day, with definite gas-pres- 
sures, to give the maximum flame temperature, and no provision 
is made to deal automatically with the variations, the relative 
proportions of gas and air in the mixture vary, and consequently 
alter the flame temperature. 

Another point which calls for consideration is the velocity of 
mixture; and in order that a burner may not light-back, the 
velocity of mixture in the tube must be greater than the rate of 
flame propagation. This fact compels us to use an air-pressure 
sufficient to ensure that the mixture pressure does not fall below 
6-in. water gauge (which corresponds to a pressure of a } lb. per 
sq.in. and a velocity of issue of about 150 ft. per second), par- 
ticularly when we are dealing with very rich mixtures to attain 
high temperatures. 

One other item in connection with this side of the subject which 
must not be lost sight of is that of the burner nozzle diameters. 
If these are too large, you will positively get firing-back unless 
you increase the air pressure to counteract the tendency ; and it 
will result in increased consumption above that at which it is 
desired to work. As a rough guide to the diameter of nozzle to 
use for even the lowest air-pressure, it is pretty safe to allow an 
area equal to three-quarters that of the gas connection on the 
burner or injector, as the case may be; but these must not be too 
small, or undue resistance will be set up. 

It will be evident from a consideration of the subject-matter- of 
this paper that economy and success in the use of gas for in- 
dustrial heating is dependent upon the use of the correct ratio of 
air to gas. It will also be evident that excess of gas is waste, ex- 
cept for certain special operations ; and clearly excess of air leads 
to waste of heat, by increasing the loss by the flue, and finally by 
depression of the flame temperature in the furnace. 

The fact that all heating appliances are subject to the slightest 
variation in either gas or air, has led to the introduction of what 
are termed mixture controllers. These are so designed that they 
may be attached to any furnace in which air-pressure is used. 
They differ entirely from the mixed gas and air appliances which 
I mentioned earlier ; and I will endeavour to givea brief explana- 
tion of their function and how they act. Their main function is 
to maintain a constant quality of gas and air mixture irrespective 
of variation of pressure in the air-blast, the gas-pressure, or the 
resistance to the mixture, whether in the nozzle, the furnace, or 
the flues. One of the best examples of this type of controller is 
that recently put upon the market, in which a suitable form of 
governor is fixed conveniently on the gas supply between the 
meter and the furnace. This governor is automatically loaded 
by the variation of pressure which occurs in the special form of 
Venturi tube provided and supplied as a part of the apparatus, 
and having a small tube with the end cut on a slant, and project- 
ing into the current of mixture passing through the injector. A 
small-bore pipe is connected between this point and the back of 
the governor ; and by turning the slanted tube against the current, 
the pressures set-up in the pipe will vary over a considerable 

range. Should, however, the pressure in the small pipe exceed 
the gas pressure existing in the main, the governor would not 
properly respond; and it follows that the mixture pressure in the 
small pipe must always be lower than the minimum gas pressure. 
It is advisable to fix a pressure gauge permanently to the two 
connections provided—one to‘each leg; andif all is working cor- 
rectly, the water should be level. In other words, the pressures 


are balanced; and as long as this condition is obtained, the mix- 
ture delivered to the burners will be maintained. 

The chief feature with this type of controller is that the mix- 
ture pressure is used as the medium whereby fluctuations are 
compensated for. But I have invented one having a dual control 
—that is to say, if there be a drop in the gas pressure there is 
a corresponding drop in the air, or vice versa. The controller 
may also be adjusted for variations in calorific value. It is so 
arranged that it may be fitted on the gas and air supplies to any 
appliance, and adjusted to work with any air pressure (from bal- 
ance upwards) and with any ratio of mixture. No matter what 
variations may occur, the mixture remains constant. Both of 
these controllers are being demonstrated in the furnace room here 
under working conditions, also most of the points which I have 
touched upon in my paper. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that what I have put before 
the meeting to-night does not pretend to be anything more than 
an introduction to a very fascinating, but very little known, branch 
in the subject of the gas-furnace. It has merely been my desire 
to point out the chief lines of study to be pursued, and to call 
attention to the essentials to be observed. I have not attempted 
detailed explanations of the scientific facts which govern the con- 
struction of furnaces, and the application of the different systems 
of generating heat, as there is sufficient subject-matter in that 
alone to provide the composition of a book. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr, WALTER GRAFTON (Glasgow) said it was a personal pleasure to 
himself that he should be in a position to congratulate Mr. M'‘Isaac on 
his valuable paper. The pleasure arose from the fact that, to some 
extent, he had trained Mr. M‘Isaac ; and accordingly he felt justified 
in making some comment on the contribution they had had that even- 
ing. He felt rather sorry the author had not given more explanation 
as to compressed gas and air furnaces. With regard to ordinary 
natural draught, their gas supply in the district was a little lower than 
it should be; but they could not help this. It could not be obtained 
without high pressure air; and it was undoubtedly more economical 
than ordinary compressed air. Relative to back-pressure in the fur- 
nace, Mr. M‘Isaac had shown that there must be a balanced pressure, 
in order to get the temperature they required. The propagation of 
heat was best developed when it was a little short of a white flame. 
There could be no disputing the fact that the natural gas supply with 
a natural air supply gave the best result, provided they had an ample 
supply from the street main. 

Mr. S. H. Hunter (Glasgow) said he felt certain the paper they 
had heard, and the demonstration they had witnessed, would be of 
considerable value to many of those present. He quite appreciated 
the fact that, in small works especially, there was a difficulty in ob- 
taining information as to the working capabilities of gas-furnaces. 

Mr. W. M. Paterson (Tradeston) said the members would appre- 
ciate the fact that they required to have the gas first, before they could 
sell it. This was the chief difficulty with the majority of undertakings 
just now. The figures given by the author as to the comparative values 
of coal and gas were conclusive proof of the efficiency and economy 
of gas; and he was surprised that makers of gas-furnaces did not give 
detailed particulars of their services, If such detailed data were forth- 
coming—it was regularly supplied, as they knew, by makers of gas- 
engines—it was bound to be of infinite value. 

Mr. J. Bert (Dumbarton) thought it would be of benefit if they 
could have the thermal analysis. A comparison with oil-furnaces, 
which he. understood were being largely adopted just now, would be 
of advantage to the industry generally. 

Mr. J. A. Smitu (Tradeston) said it seemed to him that the paper, 
while comprehensive and conclusive on most points, was lacking in 
one respect. He should have liked to have had particulars of the 
work done by the gas furnaces in case-hardening, for instance, as 
compared with similar work done in the coal-furnace. 

Mr. J. M‘IntyrE (Dawsholm) said it had always appeared to him 
there was a wide field for the gas-furnace. Indeed, he made bold to 
say that if manufacturing people got to know of the capabilities and 
possibilities of such a type of furnace, there would be a considerable 
extension in its use. Nowadays, uninitiated people were prone to 
think how many pounds of coal were used ; but they entirely kept out 
of count one most important factor—namely, the amount of time taken 
up. It was well known that the coal-furnace required a matter of 
three hours; but, on the other hand, it was not so well known that 
quite a fair heat could be obtained in a gas-furnace in about half the 
time. It would be of interest to know if in Milan Street any experi- 
ments had been carried through with varying qualities of gas. 

Mr. J. Frazer (Dalmarnock) failed to see how they could have fur- 
nace resistance when they had balanced draught. In point of fact, 
they could not have any draught atall, unless they had forced draught. 
Then one other point struck him with regard to the author's method of 
arriving at the constituents of the gas through the upright furnace. No 
doubt temperature played a great part in furnace-heating, as well as 
in incandescent lighting; but he would be interested to know if the 
variant between lighting, heating, and furnace work was due to the 
characteristics of the upright furnace. 

Mr. M‘Isaac made a short reply, the main points of which he sup- 
plemented and emphasized by a demonstration of furnaces in the 
room. 

SIO I OS LEN TES I TE TE 

Estate of the value of £405,840, of which £394,896 is net 
personalty, was left by the Right Hon. Sir William Mather, D.L., 
of Bramshaw, Hants, Chairman of Messrs. Mather & Platt. 

At a general meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
at the Society of Arts next Tuesday evening, a report will be 
presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Leon Gaster) on progress 
during the vacation ; and there will be exhibited some new de- 
velopments in lamps and lighting appliances, illumination photo- 
meters, &c. 
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COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(MIDLAND SECTION.) 


The Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association 
held their opening meeting last Saturday week at the Grand 
Hotel, Sheffield, when Mr. J. A. Hespen (Parkgate) delivered his 
Inaugural Address. 


Mr. J. A. Davy (the retiring Chairman), in opening the meeting, 
spoke very highly of the valuable work done in the past year by 
Mr. Hebden. 

Mr. F. B. Smitu (General Secretary) read to the meeting an 
address forwarded by the President of the. Association (Mr. 
William Diamond). 

Mr. Dr1amonpD, referring to the objects of the Association, said: 
The Association was started to help managers by interchange 
of opinions, and te show one another’s results ; and I do say that 
the result has not been selfish. The manager alone has not 
received all the benefit, but the owners and the industry have 
been advanced by them. It was common knowledge that ethy- 
lene was absorbed by sulphuric acid, and under certain conditions 
and treatment would be converted with alcohol. It was, how- 
ever, never developed commercially until copious work and deep 
study by a member of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association, 
Mr. Ernest Bury, M.Sc., of Skinningrove, brought the result to a 
successful issue. He found out most suitable temperatures, and 
economies in the operation; and I take this opportunity of offer- 
ing him the congratulations of our Association. There may be 
many more of us with research work going on which will further 
extend the operations of the coke-oven industry. 

To encourage experimental work of value by members, and to 
place before the Association their results in the form of a paper 
or address, the President gives the member a medal for the work 
done which, in the opinion of the Committee, has been of the 
most value. During the past year, though it has been one of the 
most troublesome, in labour and other difficulties, many good 
papers have been read. 

The Government have made grants for research to several 
sections of the industries of this country. I do, however, think 
one of the most important is one which can give service to secure 
better utilization of coal and conservation of coal. Our industry 
is deeply concernedin both. To produce the greater bulk of our 
products it is necessary to havecoal of coking nature. This coal 
is more valuable than non-coking coal. A question then arises: 
Where must a line be drawn which will conserve the coal be- 
tween certain lines for the coking industry, and coal in other lines 
for fuel purposes? There is also the low-temperature distillation 
of coal to be considered; and I do believe a sound process of 
low-temperature distillation, by which a suitable combustible 
coke for household use was produced, would be a success. Our 
large cities would be glad to have such a material. I recently 
looked into an American process which appeared to be quite a 
success. I do know that the fuel was good, and that a material 
advantage in the quantity and quality of distillates was secured, 
which made the prospect good, and the financial side sound. 

I allude to this because in all non-coking seams there is gene- 
rally a large bulk of coal which it is difficult to dispose of. This 
may be most beneficially utilized by installing a process of low- 
temperature distillation, in which the distillates from the low-tem- 
perature are recovered. By the process which I have in mind, the 
granular coke is mixed with pitch, and again distilled at 1000° C., 
the result being all the ammonia and higher boiling distillates 
are recovered, and the paraffin cracked to benzole, &c. The idea 
can be developed with great results to our Midland Counties. 

May I, in conclusion, suggest that owners of coke-ovens and 
colliery owners should form a tonnage subscription fund for set- 
ting-up experimental plant ? 


Mr. HespeEn then took the chair, and said he had collected a 
few ideas, which he would like to put before them, as he thought 
that, by adopting them in some form or other, the best interests 
of the members of the Association as a whole would be served. 
He advocated some scheme for the collecting from the various 
journals, text-books, &c., of items of interest, with a view to their 
being printed and circulated among members. His point in sug- 
gesting this was that it was impossible, of course, for any particu- 
lar member to read all journals, and thereby, no doubt, articles of 
interest were often missed; whereas if this scheme were adopted, 
members would be able to feel that they would have an oppor- 
tunity of digesting any article bearing on their own or allied 
industries, If it was found impossible to print all the collected 
matter, the best only need be so dealt with. He referred to the 
development of the various bye-products from the commercial 
standpoint, and stated that the industry ought to be prepared for 
competition in the markets. On this point he suggested that the 
Association should set out a definite line for the investigation 
of this matter, so that they might not feel themselves tied-down 
to the manufacture of the particular product or products that 
they were at present turning out. Referring to the Association’s 
Research Committee, while realizing that the Committee had 
been working under difficulties, he looked to it to help them on this 
particular point. He also said that there was great scope for 
experimental work on what are now termed “waste products” 
in the industry. In this respect, he felt that great help could be 








given by the formation of a reference library. At present there 
were no headquarters to refer to for enlightenment on any special 
detail. Another point that came to his mind was the inter- 
changing of ideas with other kindred societies ; and he suggested 
that it might be possible to arrange from time to time to hold joint 
meetings. He was of opinion that discussions with the societies 
that made a study of the various raw materials used in the indus- 
try, and with those who consumed the industry’s products, would 
be very helpful. 

Mr. J. W. LEE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hebden for his 
address, which Mr. T. P. Carr seconded. 

Mr. C. P. Firm proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring Chair- 
man, which Mr. RILEy seconded; the motion being carried with 
acclamation. 





GAS INDUSTRY AND THE RESOURCES OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


One of the points touched upon by Mr. George B. Cortelyou, 
in the course of his Presidential Address to the American Gas 


Association, was the mounting cost of all materials required in 
the manufacture of gas, which call for prompt and thorough 
search for means, not only to meet them, in the first instance, but 
later to point the way to such modifications or radical changes in 
methods as will relieve the industry from future avoidable expense. 
The long period of these steadily-rising costs without correspond- 
ing rise in income, which has so seriously handicapped the gas 
industry, the President went on, “impels us to a new considera- 
tion of means of effecting further economies and improvements in 
manufacture, distribution, and utilization, and especially in the 
technical processes involved in the extraction of bye-products. 
To do this, however, we must draw more extensively than we have 
done hitherto upon the resources of chemistry. Our industry 
furnishes the materials for a great diversity of chemical products 
used in the manufacture of innumerable articles indispensable to 
civilized life, for some of which it is the principal, if not the only, 
source of supply. It becomes, then, a matter of prime importance 
that we give renewed and intensive study to the development of 
more exact knowledge of the chemistry of our business, and as 
soon as, and in such manner as, may be practicable provide means 
for further investigation and research, to the end that we may not 
only realize the fullest returns from the operation of our plants, 
but confer a great public benefit as well.” . 


Gas-Fitters in the Birmingham District. 


The Industrial Court has issued its award regarding the arbitration 
between the Gas-Fitters’ Trade Association and the Birmingham Gas 
Department, the Smethwick Gas Department, and the Birmingham 
District Master Gas-Fitters’ Association. The Gas-Fitters’ Trade As- 
sociation applied for an advance of 6d. an hour. The claim was put 
forward in June this year ; and representatives of the Gas Departments 
of the Corporations concerned were met in conference on June 30, 
though a settlement was not arrived at. On Sept. 3, the employers 
made an offer, which the Union declined to accept. In 1914 the men 
were paid a rate of od. per hour for a 55-hour week, and were receiving 
£2 1s. 3d. a week. During the war they had the general advances 
made from time to time in the engineering trade, and were at present 
being paid 1s. 11d. per hour for a 47-hour week, which yielded them 
£4 11s. 8d. per week.. The Union contended that the present rate was 
low by comparison either with the rates of other workers— labourers, 
main-layers, and pipe-fitters—employed by the Gas Departments, or 
with the rates paid to builders’ tradesmen. The employers replied 
that the increase in the rate paid compared favourably with that which 
gas-fitters had obtained in other districts, and with those received by 
workers of an equal degree of skill in other trades. They contended 
that the offer which they made in September would have given the 
men concerned a rate per hour 188 p.ct. above the rate they were re- 
ceiving in 1914. The award states that the Court are of opinion that 
the employers’ offer of Sept. 3 was a fair one; and they have decided 
that the rate of the men concerned who are fully qualified gas-fitters 
shall be increased to 2s. 2d. an hour. The decision will take effect as 
from Sept. 27. 


_ 
od 


The Gassaver Cooker Company has been registered with a capital 
of £15,000 in {1 shares. The office is at No. 3, Crown Court, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Hexham and the Gas Regulation Act.—Consideration was given 
at a special meeting of the Hexham Urban District Council to the 
application of the Hexham Gas Company to the Board of Trade for 
permission to charge 1s. 4d. per therm for gas. The Council's expert 
adviser, Dr. Dunn, ge em his report; and after discussion, Mr. 
Knight moved that the application of the Company be not opposed. 
Mr. Civil proposed, as an amendment, that a strong protest be made 
by the Council against the proposed increased charge. The amend- 
ment was carried by five votes to four. 


Gas Explosion at Moseley.—A gas explosion occurred at a private 
house at Moseley, Birmingham, on Thursday last. On coming down- 
stairs, the tenant, Miss Fairfax, found that the house was being 
rapidly filled with gas. The escape was caused by a large brass chan- 
delier in the front room having broken away from the supply-pipe and 
fallen. She promptly opened the doors and windows, had the broken 
pipe plugged, and after waiting a little time, believing that the gas had 
got away, a match was struck. The explosion which followed badly 


damaged the furniture, and Miss Fairfax was burned about the neck 
and face. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


A Diagram of Therm Prices and Dividends. 


S1r,—The diagram [p. 582] indicates at a glance the co-relation 
between prices per 1000 c.ft. and per therm, and the appropriate 
increase in dividend payable for various prices. Prices of the therm 
from Is. to Is. 6d. are tabulated ; and the table may be constructed to 
any set of conditions, once these are known. 

The diagram shown is based on a 450 B.Th.U. gas, and is con- 
structed on the old standard of 500 B.Th.U. gas at the standard price 
of 2s. 10d., with the usual 2s. 6d. slide in dividend. Two specific 
cases indicating the use of the diagram are shown in full and dot-and- 
dash lines; and it will be seen that information is readily got at 
without calculation. J. P. M‘Crag, Assistant Engineer, 

Derby Gas Company, Nov. 30, 1920. 





<i 
<> 


The Rendering of Consumers’ Accouuts on the ‘‘ Therm” 
Basis. 


S1r,—The preliminary steps towards obtaining Orders under the 
Gas Regulation Act have been taken in many cases; and it becomes 
necessary to consider betimes how best to give effect to the implied 
obligation to charge ‘' for thermal units supplied in the form of gas’ 
{Section x (i)]}. 

The Act does not state that gas accounts shall show directly the 
number of “therms” charged for; and I venture to submit that 
the all-essential requirements would be complied with by a form 
of account which shows the index-readings and quantity registered as 
consumed (as heretofore), and also the price per “therm” and the 
amount payable—provided that the method of conversion from volume 
to “therms” is intelligibly explained. 

This point is best illustrated by an extract from an imaginary 








account : 


MIDSUMMER QUARTER, Ig2I!. 


To Gas supplied per meter. 
State of index. 


June 30. . 
Deduct preceding index. 


7°38 | 
6'6'2 } 





Quantity 7-600 c.ft.at 1s, 16d. | 
per therm | 
£2 0s. 6d. | 
NOTE.—1000 c.ft. of gas equals 4°7 ‘‘therms"’ the value 
declared by the Company—viz., 470 B.Th.U. 





This is all the information needed in order to check the accuracy of 
the account by that relatively small number of consumers who do in 
practice verify before payment. 

The advantage which the office will gain is that no additional 
columns or entries in gas ledgers or summaries are requisite ; and the 
clerks can (in pricing-out the bills) work as heretofore on tables giving 
the direct reference from quantity to money charge. 

In the imaginary instance above, it will be seen that the price per 


1000 c.ft. is: 13°6 X 4°7 or 63°92. 


from which the calculation table is readily prepared. 

As, until such time as meters which register in “ therms” come into 
vogue, it is only reasonable to acquaint the consumer with the quan- 
tity of gas registered, a form of account which expressly states the 
number of “ therms” charged for means duplication of work. 

The additional book-keeping involved in keeping record of the 
consumption of individual consumers in volume as well asin “ therms,” 
and the expense of the clerical salaries entailed, is not to be lightly re- 
garded in these days, when economy of administration must be most 
sedulously sought after in every practical direction. 

Croydon Gas Company, Dec. 2, 1920. W. W. Toptey. 


—_ 
——- 





Circular Letter Nuisance. 


Sir,—After perusing the enclosed letter, possibly you will consign 
it to your waste-paper basket, as no doubt you are receiving many 
such enclosures from indignant gas officials. 

It seems to me extraordinary that the controllers of an undertaking 
of importance like the one in case should be capable of circulating 
such a letter throughout the industry. 

I may add that even the usual stamped and addressed envelope was 
not enclosed. R.R 


Dec. 6, 1920. 


[ENCLOosORE. | 
City Chambers, Edinburgh, Nov. 29, 1920. 
Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Dear Sir,—The Town Council of this burgh have taken over the 
gas undertaking formerly administered by a Commission, and are con- 
sidering the question of the organization of the department. 

Certain officials wish to retire, including the engineer, who has also 
acted as manager of the undertaking. It will be a favour if you will 
inform me as to the duties entrusted to the gas engineer in your city 
—whether, ¢.g., he advises as to new constructions and carries on the 
management of the department, and what salary is paid to him. 

The finances of the gas undertaking and the collection of the 





ments of this city. 
your city. 

If you can suggest any other points of importance in connection with 
the subject of organization, I shall be obliged. 

A. Grierson, Town Clerk. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Vertical Gas-Retorts.—No. 135,214. 


Socimt& ANONYME D'OUGREE MarRIHAYE, of Flemalle-Grande, 
Belgium. 


I shall be glad to know if this is the system in 











No. 28,360; Nov. 15, 1919. Convention date, Sept. 28, 1916. 


More particularly, this invention relates to vertical retorts of rect- 
angular cross-section, baving a series of outlets formed in the end 
walls, which are not directly heated by the furnace gases—the object 
of the invention being to avoid, as far as possible, the overheating of 
the products. The unheated walls present openings arranged along, 
or parallel to, the V-shaped “pasty layer” of the charge, which 
“enable the volatile products to proceed to the gas-collecting com- 
partments provided on both sides of the retort.” 
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A Belgian System of Vertical Retorts. 


Fig. 1 is a transverse vertical section of a”setting containing three 
retorts—the middle retort shown full of coke and coal, whereas the 
two side retorts are supposed to be empty. Fig. 2 is a section through 
one of the retorts. 





revenues will be added to the existing finance and collecting depart- 


The distilled products are withdrawn at ‘practically ‘the same tem- 
perature as that at which they are distilled through openings made 
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in the unheated walls located in a Y shape outside the pasty layer, 
but in its immediate neighbourhood, The volatile products can thus 
escape horizontally ; and consequently they only go through the coke 
zones, the temperature of which is equal or inferior to the tempera- 
ture at which they were formed. This arrangement thus reduces the 
length of travel of the distilled vapours through the charge of coke— 
“ consequently eliminating the overheating and its detrimental effects 
on the distilled vapours.” : 

These principles are realized in the setting shown, which consists of 
a series of vertical retorts of refractory materials, the horizontal section 
of which is rectangular. The width of the rectangle increases towards 
the bottom, so that the retort opens out while the length remains con- 
stant. Each retort is surmounted by an iren body A, which is not 
heated and always kept full of coal. Above this is a feeding valve C, 
of any gas-tight type, which separates the retort from the coal-bunker 
D. The retort is heated on its two longitudinal faces. The inlets 
for gas E and air F, and also the burners G, are at the top of the 
pillars H. The combustion products descend inside the pillars down 
to about the lower third of the retort. At this place they change their 
direction, turn round the lower edge of the vertical wall I, and go up 
again through a flue along the wall of a compartment contiguous to 
one of the transversal non-heated faces of the retort. When again at 
the top of the pillar the combustion products escape towards a collec- 
tor, which takes them to the chimney or to some apparatus for re- 
cuperating the last part of their available heat. 

The air required for combustion is admitted at the base of the pillar 
and heated in the flues J, provided in the lower part of the pillar, at 
the expense of the heat stored in the coke. It then rises through a 
passage, along the wall of a compartment contiguous to the second 
transversal unheated wall of the retort. Then the air reaches the 
burner G through the flue K. 

The gases and vapours given off during distillation leave the retort 
through the slots L arranged along the trace of the pasty layer on the 
separating wall (as explained above), and as shown on fig. 1, which 
‘represents in one part the VV shape of the pasty layer and the corre- 
sponding arrangement of the slots L. 

The volatile products are collected in compartments subjected to the 
action of the heat radiated by the walls. They thus form free spaces 
wherein the quality of the gas and tar is said to be improved by 
moderate heating, obtained either from the returning “‘ smoke,” which 
has licked the main walls of the retort and is already appreciably 
cooled, or from the combustion air, which “is less overheated than in 
the ordinary regenerating ovens, since its temperature remains lower 
than that of the coke.” The compartments might also be heated by 
burners similar to those of the retorts, but supplied with less quanti- 
ties of combustible gas and air. 

The apparatus shown is a continuous working one. The regular 
descent of the charge in the retort and the elimination of the coke are 
secured by an arrangement provided at the lower part of the retort, 
such as an oscillating conveyor M. The gases escape through the 
valves N and the hydraulic mains O; while the tar is evacuated 
through the leads P. 


Retorts.—No. 141,025. 
KENNEDY, J. E., of New York. 
No. 5220; Feb. 20, 1920. Convention date, March 31, 1919. 


This invention relates to retorts comprising a horizontally disposed 
shell adapted to rotate between stationary feed and discharge heads 
abutting against two ends of the shell. It consists of a com- 
bination and arrangement of parts which involve as “an essential 
feature a particular method of discharging the products of dis- 
tillation.’’ 

The retort comprises a horizontally rotatable shell and end trunnion 
members ; a stationary feed head and a stationary discharge head 
abutting against the trunnion members; means for feeding material 
for treatment in, and to the rotatable part of, the retort through the 
stationary feed head; means for withdrawing the gaseous products 
from the rotatable retort; means for effecting the discharge of the 
residual products of distillation, comprising a conical deflector and 
material elevating blades positioned at the entrance of the rear trun- 
nion member and between it and the shell ; and means for heating the 
rotatable shell externally. 

The patentee concludes his specification with the remark : There are 
many practical advantages attained by my essentially horizontal 
rotatable retort for the purposes designated as compared with the use 
of stationary vertical retorts. For instance, the raw materials and 
resultant products are manipulated at a convenient level; the raw 
material is subjected to thorough and uniform treatment in its passage 
through the retort—all parts coming into direct contact with the heated 
shell ; the resultant gaseous products are withdrawn from the retort in 
a nascent condition as generated; all parts of the shell of the retort 
are heated thoroughly and equally ; a rolling and turning-over of the 
raw material under treatment is insured by the use of one or more 
cascading longitudinal ribs within the shell; the flow of all but the 
gaseous products is assured from one end of the retort to the other by 
the reciprocating feed, the conoidal shape of the shell, and the transfer 
means at the rear end, &c.; all extraneous air is excluded from the 
retort. Furthermore, there is no waste of raw material, since all the 
gaseous products desired are positively distilled and extracted from the 
raw material treated, and this without danger of loss of gaseous pro- 
ducts by over-heating of even more delicate chemical constituents— 
the gases, as evolved, being forthwith withdrawn without dangerous 
contact with the heated raw material from which they generated. 


Destructive Distillation of Wood and Similar 
Carbonaceous Substances.—No. 152,741. 
Poore, P., of Paternoster Row, E.C. 
No. 17,728; July 15, 1919. 
This invention has for its object to carry on the distillation under 









or other distillation products, by admitting steam into the retort at a 
temperature of from 180° to 270° C. throughout the active period of 
distillation or for a period extending over the time during which the 
exothermic reaction takes place, which commences on the charge 
reaching a temperature of about 270° C. 

In carrying the invention into effect stationary cylindrical retorts are 
employed into which superheated steam is admitted at the bottom from 
a perforated pipe extending the length of the retort as described in 
patent No. 13,321 of 1917. The patentee says he has found that if the 
superheated steam on passing into the retort has a temperature of from 
180° to 270° C., a very high yield of acetic acid and other distillation 
products will be secured under the conditions there prevailing—par- 
ticularly during the exothermic reaction. 

The retort itself is described in a co-pending patent No. 812, dated 
Jan. 11, 191g. 


Controlling the Supply of Gas to Coeking Apparatus,— 
No 152,883. 
Perticn, C. C. A., of Leipzig-Sellerhausen, Germany. 
No. 29,467 ; Nov. 26, 1919. 


This invention relates to a device for controlling the supply of gas 
to cooking apparatus. This consists of a body adapted to alter its size 
through the influence of the temperature of the contents of the cook- 
ing-vessel and to act thereby upon a valve in the gas-tube in order to 
regulate the supply of gas to the cooker. This extensible body 
(mounted upon the lid of the cooking-vessel) can be regulated for 
various temperatures, so that it begins to act (for example) at 80°, 90°, 
or 100° C. The device is constructed so that the gas-supply is not 
completely shut off—a small flame serving to maintain the contents of 
the vessel at the proper temperature, being kept burning. The device 
could further be constructed so that, when the contents of the vessel 
cool to a determined degree, the gas supply is automatically increased, 


Discharging Vertical or Inclined Retorts. 


No. 153,540. . 
R &J. Dempster, Ltd., Knicut, H. S., and Sippatt, F. J., 
Manchester. 


No, 18,820; July 6, 1920. 


This invention has for its object to provide means whereby the 
whole of the coke ina retort or chamber may be discharged, or, alter- 
natively, only a portion thereof, at will. 

Thus during ordinary working, portions only of the coke may be 
discharged at intervals, a fresh charge being fed into the retort to make 
up for the material withdrawn—the gradual falling-down of the fuel 
during carbonization giving satisfactory results. On the other hand, 
at longer intervals the retorts may be completely emptied, in which 
case feeding of the retorts for some time prior to the emptying process 
could be discontinued. 
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Knight and Siddall’s (R. & J. Dempster, Ltd.) Discharger for Vertical 
Retorts. 


In the illustration, one means is shown for carrying out the principle 
named, with respect to a pair of vertical retorts. Fig. 1 is a sectional 
elevation of the lower portions of the retorts and a casing for the coke 
below the retorts. Fig. 2 is a sectional plan view of a part of fig. 1 
only. 

The lower ends of the retorts are in communication with the in- 
terior of the casing B below, which is capable of being closed or 
opened by the operation of a door C—in the latter case for the purpose 
of abstracting the coke. Below each retort are a pair of devices D E 
forming fire-bars or grates upon which the heated coke above rests. 





such conditions as to secure a high yield of acetic acid, wood, naphtha, 





Each grid D is provided in multiple form, or with a number of arms 
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forming it, and capable of being rotated upon a shaft or axle F passing 
through the casing, and under the control of a hand-wheel G. The 
shaft also has attached to it a ratchet wheel H engaged by a pawl I 
(fig. 1) for preventing motion of the shaft in an undesired direction. 

The partial rotation of the shaft at suitable intervals will allow one 
arm of the device D to fall away from the supported coke and thus 
permit the latter to fall into the casing B until such time as another 
arm comes into the initial position of the former one. This rotary 
movement may be continued as long as desirable, or it may be re- 
stricted in each case, so that movement ceases when a second arm 
arrives at the supporting position. 

At such times as it is desirable to empty the retorts at one operation, 
the device E in each case may be operated. That is to say, a shaft 
K, on which the device E is mounted, is controlled by a lever arm J 
outside the casing ; the operation of the arm enabling the grid E to 
be lowered sufficiently for the purpose stated. 

In the examples shown, each device E is formed with a projecting 
part or ridge for helping to keep the material from unduly rolling or 
falling-over towards the central part of the interior of casing. This is 
advantageous in cases where a gas inlet or outlet is situated between a 
pair of retorts and below them. Such an aperture L might be used, 
for example, as an inlet for the water gas, when desired to be passed 
into the retorts. 

Where the supporting part of the device E has greater area than the 
supporting part of the device D, a larger bulk of material in the former 
case will fall from the retort above, when E is opened, than when the 
device D is placed in an open position. But it is clear that if the sup- 
porting parts referred to were of similar area, the opening of one device 
would release a portion of the material, and the opening of both 
devices would release a considerably greater amount in the same time. 
A single arm might be provided for the device D, so that a complete 
revolution would be necessary to close the aperture after an opening 
operation thereat, On the other hand, more than three arms, as 
shown, might, in some cases, be possible. 

In fig. 1 poke-holes are shown at M ; but other conveniences or 
necessities for the working of the whole could be added without 
departing from the nature of the invention. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


(Extracted from the ‘' Official List’ for Dec. 1.] 
Nos, 32,829 to 33,574+ 


AsHLEY, H.—“ Pressure-reducing valves.” No. 32,882. 


Bgreston, W. G.—“ Regenerative furnaces.” No. 33,082. 
Berry, J.—‘ Prepayment mechanism for gas, &c., meters.” No. 
33,023. 


Bisuop, T. J.—“ Liquid-meters.” No. 33,563. 
BrotHERTON, W. J.—* Valves.” No. 33,481. 
Bouter, P. H.— Incandescent gas-burners.” No. 33,1 


CHANDLER, D,—* Apparatus for determining enlexiis wala of com- 
bustible gases.” No. 33,036. 

CHANDLER, D.—‘ Determining calorific value of coal gas, &c.” 
No. 33,037. 

Craacs, E. F.— Gas-fired bakers’ ovens, annealing-furnaces, &c.” 
No. 33,485. 

— A.—* Production of petroleum and natural gas.” No. 
33,461. 

Evans, E, V.—See Chandler. No. 33,037. 

eee H. V.—* Manufacture of incandescent gas-mantles.” No. 
33,42 - 


Forti, V.—“ Apparatus for lighting and extinguishing gas-burners 
at predetermined times.” No. 33,345. 

Git, H. & J. H.—“ Valves and cocks.” No. 33,350. 
Goan, F, L,—“ Dry gas-meters.” No. 33,019, 
Grout, C, C.—See Butler. No. 33,145. 
HarvEL, J. A.—“ Gas heating-apparatus.” No. 33,568. 
HipBErD, C, E.—See Goad. No. 33,019. 
Hit, J.—“ Dry gas-meters.” No. 32,954. 
Hotiines, H.—See Chandler. No. 33,037. 
Jenkins, A. Rocers-.—“ Coin slots.” No. 33,408. 


Jenkins, A, RoGEers-.—‘‘ Coin-box mechanism for coin-in-slot ma- 
chines.” No. 33,409. 
Jenkins, A. RoGers-.—Coin-collecting boxes for coin-in-slot 


apparatus.” No. 33,410. 

Jonzs, S. F.—“‘ Gas-ovens.” No. 33,334. 

May or, J. A.—See Berry. No. 33,023. 

METERS, Ltp.—See Berry. No. 33,023. 

OLDFIELD, J. W.—“ Portable stands for economizing heat from gas- 
burners.” No. 32,959. 

Panza, F.—* Gas-making apparatus.” No. 33,464. 

Rambus, N. E.—* Gas-producers, &c.” No. 33,444. 
‘ — LighT MANnuFactuRING Company.—See Fabini. No. 
3.428. 

Rogerts, W. E.—* Globes for lighting.” No. 33,226. 

Rocers, R. J.— Coin-freed gas-meters.” No. 33,100. 

Rocers, R. J.— Ventilators or guarded outlets for air-shafts, gas- 
flues, &c.” No. 33,381. 

SELAs-TURNER Company.—* Globes for gas-burners.” No. 32,843. 

Situ, F, A.—See Butler. No. 33,145. 
: South MEtTRopoLiTan Gas Company.—See Chandler. Nos. 33,036, 

3,037. 

STATINEANU, E.—“ Catalytic process for obtaining reactions between 
gas and another substance.” No. 32,932. 

Tipper, G. E.—See Hill. No. 32,954. 

TURNBULL, J. W.—See Rogers. No. 33,100. 

ToRNER, E.—See Selas-Turner. No. 32,843. 

Vituiers, P, G. T. pe.—See Jenkins. Nos. 33,408, 33,409, 33,410. 


_ WALKER, W.—“ Apparatus for converting light into heat energy.” 
No, 33,106. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICES GIVEN FOR BILLS (SESSION 1921) RELATING 
TO GAS SUPPLY. 





(Concluded from p. 527.] 


Colne Corporation.—Among the objects of a General Bill to be pro- 
moted by the Colne Corporation are to enable them to increase the 
maximum charges for gas, and to have conferred upon them further 
powers in regard to the undertaking ; to substitute a calorific test 
for the illuminating power test ; to secure authority to lay mains in 
private streets ; and to empower them to fit-up show-rooms. 


Leicester Corporation.—Included in an Omnibus Bill of which the 
Leicester Corporation have given notice will be clauses relating 
to the gas undertaking. They will seek authority, upon lands 
scheduled, to construct and improve gas-works, and works for other 
purposes connected with the undertaking; to prescribe, regulate, 
and control the size and material of consumers’ pipes, appliances, 
and fittings, and the position of meters; to provide for the enforce- 
ment of such regulations by penalties or otherwise; and to make 
new or substituted provisions with regard to the application of the 
revenue received by the Corporation in respect of their gas under- 
taking, including power to increase the amount which may be set 
aside to provide a gas-works renewal fund, to make contributions to 
any gas accident fund which may be formed under the authority of 
the intended Act, and to form a fund for working capital. 


Wigan Corporation.—Another General Bill of which notice has been 
given is for the Wigan Corporation, who are including various 
clauses relating to the gas undertaking. These clauses are to em- 
power the Corporation to lay pipes in private streets; to make pro- 
vision as to the construction and placing of pipes and fittings between 
the Corporation mains and the meters through which che consumers 
are supplied; and to extend the powers of the Corporation in regard 
to the entry of premises and the removal of fittings belonging to 
them. The Corporation also wish to alter or repeal provisions of 
existing Acts relating to the maximum price chargeable for gas; to 
substitute a calorific power standard for the present illuminating 
power standard, to provide for the supply gratis to consumers of 
new burners suitable for burning gas of the quality prescribed under 
the proposed conditions as to standard and testing; to charge for 
gas by thermal units ; and to establish a fund or funds for meeting 
expenses arising by reason of accidents, strikes, or circumstances 
beyond their control in connection with their gas undertaking, and 
any expenses incurred in the replacement and removal of plant. 
The Corporation will ask for power to require persons using gas for 
the purposes of internal combustion engines to provide effective 
silencers, and to inspect and test such silencers. One of the financial 
clauses will be to empower the Corporation to make a scheme for 
equating all or any of their loans, and to prescribe the periods within 
which such loans shall be paid off ; and to sanction a scheme for the 
equation of the periods within which the several loans or some of 
the loans of the Corporation outstanding at the time of the passing 
of the Bill, or any of them, shall be paid off. Another will be to 
provide that, in the event of the bankruptcy or liquidation of any 
consumer of gas, water, or electricity supplied by the Corporation, 
any payments or charges due from such consumer to the Corpora- 
tion shall be given priority over other debts, or to make such other 
provision as may be deemed expedient. 


<i 
inset 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Housing Schemes and Smoke Abatement. 


Lord NewrTon, on behalf of Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, asked what 
steps had been taken by the Minister of Health to ensure consideration 
being given to the recommendations contained in the interim report 
of the Departmental Committee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours 
Abatement by local authorities or other bodies or persons carrying out 
housing schemes with the assistance of a Government subsidy, Every- 
one, he said, who has studied the question was aware that half the 
smoke, or approximately half, with which they were afflicted in this 
country was produced by domestic houses and chimneys; and there 
was no legislation which touched the question of domestic smoke at 
all. It was quite obvious that the present was a unique opportunity 
for dealing with this grievance, in view of the enormous number of 
houses now being constructed throughout the country, largely sub- 
sidized by the Government. In these circumstances it seemed only 
natural that the Government should have power to enforce, if they so 
chose, certain restrictions with the idea of abating the evil, The 
recommendations referred to would not, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, have caused any extra expenditure, would have abated the 
nuisance, and, what was equally important, would have saved the 
consumption of raw fuel. Tne Committee further recommended that, 
where it was feasible, sanction should be withheld from these new 
houses unless the recommendations were complied with—except, of 
course, where there was manifest inconvenience in so doing. He 
complained that the official organ “‘ Housing” contained only an 
emasculated and abbreviated account of the Committee’s interim re- 
port, without any comments upon it whatever, and without any intima- 
tion that it was an official report. 

Viscount SANDHURST replied that before the issue of the Commit- 
tee’s interim report, the attention of all housing authorities was called, 
by means of “ Housing,” to the unsatisfactory nature of coal heating, 
and urging the advantage of heating by other means, Then, on the 
issue of the report, the attention of the local authorities was again 
directed to it by further articles; and the report was summarized and 
its recommendations set out. In later numbers particulars were given, 
illustrated by detailed plans, of heating, hot-water supply, gas-fires 
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designed to reduce smoke, and so on; and again the Housing Com- 
missioners of the Ministry of Health were instructed that, where gas 
was obtainable, coal-fires should be reduced to a minimum, and 
confined, if possible, to the living rooms—gas-cookers being installed 
and gas-fires being provided in various rooms, This practice was in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on Smoke 
Abatement. Appropriate methods for the use of gas had been dis- 
cussed with the “ Gas Association,” and specifications agreed upon had 
been brought to the notice of the local authorities. Arrangements 
had been made for the erection of sample huts at Acton as demonstra- 
tions of particular methods of construction, and in a number of them 
methods of heating avoiding the creation of smoke were being installed. 
The Ministry required, in connection with housing schemes submitted 
to them, that the question of reducing smoke should be really con- 
sidered ; and two important schemes were being carried out—central 
hot water supply in these cases being installed. One was a scheme 
at Manchester of 2700 houses, and the other at Salford of 700 houses. 
In addition, instructions were given to all the Housing Commissioners 
to bear in mind the recommendations of the Smoke Abatement Com- 
mittee ; and a special memorandum had been issued, or shortly would 
be issued, to the local authorities bearing directly on the report. 


ere ee 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Scientific Glass Industry. 

Sir P. Lroyp Greamg, replying to a question addressed by Mr. 
Hailwood to the Lord Privy Seal, said he was aware of the difficulties 
of the scientific glass industry in this country, and he was giving the 
matter full consideration. 

Output of Home Produced Benzole. 

Sir R, Horne, replying to questions by Sir H. Brittain, said that 
the average monthly production of refined benzole in the United 
Kingdom during the first nine months of the current year was under- 
stood to have been approximately 1,650,000 gallons, compared with 
an average monthly production during 1918 of 2,200,000 gallons. He 
was not perfectly certain what the causes were for the reduction. 
His own impression, however, was that the reduced output of coal 
had had the effect of reducing the output of bye-products. 


Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act. 


Copies were presented of reports of applications to the Board of 
Trade under the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act, by the 
Shrewsbury Gas Light Company and the Stretford Gas Company. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A FARMER AND COKE-OVEN FUMES. 











At the West Riding Assizes, before Mr. Justice Ricpy Swirt, the 
hearing of an action was begun last Thursday, in which Mr. Joseph E, 
Abson, a farmer, of Glasshoughton, near Castleford, sought to re- 
cover damages from the Yorkshire Coking and Chemical Company in 
respect of injury to his crops by fumes from the Company's works, 
which almost adjoin his land. Plaintiff asked for an injunction. 

Mr. Mortimer, K.C., and Mr. R. H. SHEPHERD represented the 
plaintiff; Mr. Waucu, K.C., and Mr. Watson, the defendants, 

Mr. Mortimer stated that the plaintiff farmed about 35 acres, and 
near by was abattery of 120 coke-ovens, which emitted fumes when they 
were being charged and discharged. Each operation lasted about ten 
minutes, and during this time clouds of fumes and gas were given off 
toa height of about 12 ft. They were so bad that a man who had 
suffered a gas attack in France was affected ; and coughing and sick- 
ness was caused among the farm hands. A house 400 yards away had 
to keep its doors closed when the coke-ovens were discharging. The 
clouds of yellow-brown fumes settled on the plaintiff's land and had in 
recent years seriously damaged his growing crops. 

Plaintiff said turnips, barley, clover, and other crops suffered. Some 
of the leaves and plants were killed, and in other cases there was a 
falling-off in yield. Young plants were burned as they came out of the 

round. 

' Mr. J. C. Bartle, valuer, described the damage which he said had 
been done to the plaintiff's crops. The leaves were shrivelled, as if 
they had been singed. Apart from the fumes, the crops promised 
well, There was not the slightest sign of damage being due to de- 
fective drainage, nor any sign of a shortage of manuring. The land 
was quite clean. 

Mr. J. W. Bentley, another agricultural valuer, gave similar 
evidence. 

Mr. W. M. MacKay, analytical chemist, of Leeds, said the fumes 
were of unpurified coal gas and steam. What he took to be waste 
ammonia liquid was used to water the red-hot coke when the ovens 
were discharged. This gave off tar acids and sulphuric compounds 
which added to the nuisance. These fumes would be deleterious to 
the crops. 

Mr. James Pettitt, a neighbouring farmer, testified to the damage 
done, and said he received a small cheque in 1916 by way of compen- 
sation for damage done to his own land by similar fumes. The Com- 
pany, in giviog him the cheque, did not admit liability. 

Mr. WauGuH, for the defence, called several witnesses, who said they 
had been unable to find any trace of damage to the crops by fumes. 

Mr. John A. Foster, County Analyst for the East Riding, said he 
inspected plaintiff's land in September last. The condition of the 
crops was not the same throughout ; but where they were poorer, he 
attributed it to bad drainage. 

His Lorpsuir: The poor plants were the nearest to the coke- 
ovens ? 

Witness; That is so. 
You say it is owing to the bad drainage ?—That is so, 





In reply to further questions, the witness said he analyzed two 
samples of soil from the land. Neither sample was alkaline or acid ; 
and after the samples were dry they were found to contain neither 
ammonia nor lime in sufficient quantities to ensure good crops. 

Cross-examined, witness admitted that the vapours from the coke- 
ovens, if they came over sufficiently, would injure the crops. The 
leaves of the hedge, too, were burnt ; and he could suggest no other 
cause but the coke-ovens, which might have done the damage. 

His Lorpsuip, in giving judgment, said he was satisfied, on the 
evidence of Mr. Foster and others, that the plaintiff was an unskilful, 
or, at any rate, a negligent farmer. But to bad farming must be 
added the effects of the noxious fumes from coke-ovens. He thought 
from this cause the plaintiff suffered to the extent of £30 damages in 
1916, £50 in 1917, and £20 each in 1918 and 1919, a total of £120, for 
damage to the crops. ith regard to the hedge, this had not been 
properly looked after for years; but the fumes had accelerated its 
destruction. As it was a bad hedge before, £10 would cover the 
damage in this direction. His Lordship added that he would not 
grant an injunction. If the plaintiff made a claim in respect of his 
1920 or any future crops, the Court, unless it found a complete differ- 
ence in his farming methods, might blame his bad farming for the 
wee of thedamage. There would be judgment for plaintiff for £130, 
with costs. 


—_—_ 


Alleged Breach of Contract. 


In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Ireland, Dublin, 
before Mr. Justice Dodd, orders were granted for the discovery of 
documents by both parties in the case of Wexford Gas Consumers’ 
Company v. Great Southern and Western Railway Company of Ire- 
land. The plaintiffs claim damages for alleged breach of contract by 
defendants in failing to supply cranes or other requisite means for 
discharging at Rosslare Pier steamships chartered by the plaintiffs, in 
consequence of which failure demurrage was incurred in the month 
of March, 1918, and in January and February, 1920. 





— 


Fraudulently Obtaining Gas. 


It was shown to the Magistrates of Tiverton on Thursday how 
Lilian Woodberry, married, stole money and gas from the Tiverton 
Gas-Works. Being, as she said, very hard pressed for money, she 
broke-open the box of her penny-in-the-slot meter, and took the pence. 
After this, she used the same penny over and over again for getting 
her supply of gas. She dropped the penny in the box; and whena 
further supply was wanted she took out the penny and used it again 
in the sameway. Mrs. Woodberry shut up her house, and refused to 
let the gas officials enter; but they managed eventually to gain admit- 
tance, when the fraud was discovered. Accused was fined £4 or a 
month’s imprisonment. 











Continental Union Gas Company, Ltd. 


At the meeting of the Company to be held next Tuesday, at Win- 
chester House, the Directors will submit the accounts for the financial 
year ended June 30, and will report that unfortunately their anticipation 
of a year ago that the period of readjustment and transition following the 
war would be of long duration promises to be fully realized, though 
it was hardly expected then that two years after the armistice there 
would be so much industrial unsettlement in all the belligerent coun- 
tries as prevails at the present time. The operations of a company 
lighting continental cities depend, perhaps more closely than those of 
any other industry, on coal and transport. Everyone is aware of the 
gravity of the coal situation at home; but it is much more serious for 
countries like France and Italy, which are normally dependent upon 
English supplies. On many occasions during the past year it has been 
impossible to obtain any coal for export; while the cost, when it was 
available, greatly exceeded even the high prices paid during the war. 
There seems little prospect in the near future of any material diminu- 
tion in the present prices, which are a grave menace to the foreign gas 
industry, and destructive of British trade interests and markets. The 
hardships inflicted by these high prices on the nationals of our Allies 
have done much to diminish the goodwill established through the 
maintenance of these services during the war, at great labour and 
sacrifice. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the Com- 
pany’s large continental holdings have been increasingly unprofitable ; 
and the profit and loss account now submitted contains again only the 
revenue received during the year from the Company’s minor invest- 
ments. After deducting management expenses and pensions charges, 
there remained a credit balance of £13,700, being an increase of £4027 
over last year. The Directors have transferred £12,500 of this amount 
to a contingency fund, which will be available for writing-down the 
book values of some of the general investments, leaving a balance of 
£1200 to be carried forward. It will not be possible to make any fore- 
cast of the ultimate value of the Company’s large gas investments 
until the future position of the industry on the Continent—more 
particularly in Italy—is better defined, and the French and Italian 
exchanges have been stabilized. 


i 
—_— 





Trouble from Poor Coal at Greenock.—The Greenock Corporation 
Gas Department have been seriously concerned as to the poor quality 
of the coal being supplied. Mr. George Keillor (the Gas Engineer and 
Manager) has addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Coal and Coke 
Supplies Committee at Glasgow, stating that recently the supply of 
both gas and coke nearly came to an end. This state of affairs was 
attributed to the use of poor unscreened and unwashed material which 
the Gas Department were obliged to store twelve months prior to the 
strike, He is afraid there will also be trouble the moment they com- 
mence to use the non-coking, dirty, stoney material now being forced 
upon them for storage purposes. He desired to impress upon the 
Coal and Coke Supplies Department, and coal proprietors, the neces- 
sity for a regular supply of clean gas-making coal of pre-war quality. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following further notices appear in the “London Gazette”’ 
of applications by gas undertakings to the Board of Trade under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act for Orders providing for— 
(a) The repeal of any enactments or other provisions requiring the 
undertakers to supply gas of any particular illuminating [or calorific] 
value, and the substitution therefor of power to charge for thermal units 
supplied in the form of gas; and (b) the modification of the statutory 
or other provisions affecting the charges which may be made by the 
undertakers by substituting for the maximum [or standard] price per 
1000 c.ft. now authorized, with an addition to meet increases in the 
costs and charges of, and incidental to, the production and supply of 
gas by the undertakers since June 30, 1914, a maximum [or standard] 
price per therm (100,000 B.Th.U.). 


A copy of the applications made to the Board of Trade, and of all. 


the documents submitted therewith, may be inspected, free of charge, 
at the gas offices concerned. 

Any local authority or person desiring to make representations with 
regard to the application may do so by letter addressed to the Assistant 
Secretary, ‘‘ Power, Transport, and Economic Derartment,” Board of 
Trade, Great George Street, S.W., and posted not later than the date 
specified in the notice. 


Cheltenham Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The maximum prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers are 4s. per 1000 c.ft. within the parish of Chelten- 
ham and 5s. per 1000 c.ft. elsewhere ; and the prices which they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for these are 1s. 8d. therm 
within the parish of Cheltenham and 1s. 10}d. per therm elsewhere. 


Cradley Heath Gas Company. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price which they 
— asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 5d. per 
therm. 

Guildford Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 6d. per 
therm within two miles, and to consumers outside two miles from the 
gas-works 1s. 74d. per therm, and outside four miles 1s. 9d. 


Maidenhead Gas Company. 
The standard prices now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers are 4s. and 4s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the prices 





which they have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for these are 
19d. and 194d. per therm. 
Normanton Gas Company. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price which they 
have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s, 8d. per 
therm, 


-_ 





GAS SUPPLY IN LONDON DURING THE COAL STRIKE. 


The following report has been made by the Public Control Com- 
mittee of the London County Council on the gas supply of the Metro- 
polis during the recent coal strike. 


At the beginning of the strike in October last, the Board of Trade 
made an Order, entitled the Gas and Coal (Emergency) Order, 1920, 
with the object of conserving the supply of coal for purposes of gas 
production. The Order was in operation from Oct. 16 until Nov. 4, 
and the principal provision was that “gas companies shall not use in 
the production of gas a greater amount of coal than will suffice to pro- 
duce gas of a calorific value of 450 B.Th.U. gross per cubic foot." 

The undermentioned table shows the average calorific value of the 
gas supplied by the three large Metropolitan Gas Companies during 
the strike period, as compared with the average value for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1920. 











| 
| Average Aut eo 
\Calorific Value lea Average, | No. of Tests 
Company. for Quarter |~f,- Period of | telow — 
| — = | Order. | 450 B.Th.U. 
+1 1920. | 
| B.ThU. B.Th.U. 
Gas Lightand Coke ... . 481°! 460°2 9 
South Metropolitan Gas . | 555°2 549°9 Nil 
Commercial Gas | 489°5 476°5 Nil 





It will be seen that all three Companies maintained an average 
calorific value in excess of the maximum of 450 B.Th.U. 

In the district of the Gas Light and Coke Company, out of a total 
of 180 tests, the gas was found on nine occasions to be below the pre- 
scribed maximum ; the minimum being 435 9 B.Th.U. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company are now under an obligation 
to supply gas in conformity with their declared calorific value of 550 
B.Th.U. gross per cubic foot ; and it will be seen that the average for 
the period under review is almost identical with the declared value. 

In the case of the Commercial Gas Company, the figures show that, 
while economy was exercised, the quality of the gas was not seriously 
impaired, inasmuch as no test below 450 B.Th.U. was recorded. 
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AUTOMATIC GAS CONTROL. 
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IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Distribution of Surplus Assets. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the Association is to be held at 
Winchester House, on the 21st inst., to pass resolutions in respect of 
the distribution of the surplus assets arising out of a payment by the 
British Government of a sum on account of the liquidation of the 
Association's interests in Germany—the amount so received, it is stated, 
being £4,740,527. This represents a payment on account of the Asso- 
ciation’s uncontested claims ; but a further large payment is expected 
to be madevery soon. The total claims, however, amount to upwards 
of £16,000,000 ; and a large proportion of these will have to be dealt 
with by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, and will presumably not be 
settled for some little time. 

The intentions of the Association in regard to the disposal of the 
sum now available are as follows: The debenture debt consists of 
£1,154,000, which is redeemable at the option of the Association at 
any time, on six months’ notice, at 105 p.ct. It is proposed to exercise 
this option to the extent of 60 p.ct. of the debenture stock, which will 
accordingly be paid off with accrued interest at the price mentioned. 
The market quotation for the debentures has of late been 91-95. In 
the second place, it is proposed to make a repayment of 60 p.ct. on 
account of the ordinary capital, and, in addition, a payment of 20 p.ct., 
representing accumulated dividends—the last dividend paid by the 
Association having been in May,1915. This latter payment of 20 p.ct. 
will be made out of the reserve, which in the last published accounts 
(those dated June 30, 1914) stood at £400,000. Income-tax has already 
been paid on the reserves ; and this 20 p.ct. payment will therefore be 
made tax free. The Directors desire it to be clearly understood that 
this payment in no way prejudices the Association's claims for repara- 
tion under Clause 297 E of the Peace Treaty. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Government have now formally recognized 
the Association's rights to carry on the gas supply concessions which 
the Association already held many years before the war in a number 
of towns in what formerly was Bohemia. 


—— 
a 


GAS-WORKS EXTENSIONS AT BIRMINGHAM. 





Important reconstruction work at the Nechells Gas-Works of the 
Birmingham Corporation is foreshadowed in a report of the Gas 
Committee. 

The scheme refers to the carbonizing plant at the works; and the 
Committee point out that the inclined retort plant in No. 1 retort- 
house, installed in 1900, is now worn out, and is in such a condition 
that it will not be economical further to repair it or to reconstruct it 
upon old lines, Since the plant was installed, the process of carbon- 





izing coal in vertical retorts has made rapid progress ; and to-day the 
system is capable of producing more gas on a given space of ground 
than any other proved system. Moreover, it requires less labour, and 
is not so costly to operate as either horizontal or inclined retorts. The 
retort-house itself is a substantial building, which is in an excellent 
state of repair, and will not require replacing for many years to come. 
Various schemes and several types of plant have been very carefully 
considered by the Committee, who are unanimously of opinion that 
the most suitable type to adopt is the continuous vertical plant of the 
Woodall-Duckham Company. It is essential that the carbonizing 
capacity of the works shall be increased, in order to meet the continued 
increase in output ; and it will only be possible to do this, on the ground 
space available, with vertical retorts. Installations of Woodall- Duck- 
ham verticals are already in operation at the Windsor Street, Swan 
Village, and the Coal-Test Works, and have given satisfactory results, 
including, among other advantages, a much larger yield of gas per ton 
of coal carhonized than was obtainable by the older and less efficient 
systems. The Committee, after consulting the Finance Committee, 
have [as already announced in the “ JouRNAL”] accepted the tender 
of the Woodall-Duckham Company to instal a plant at the Nechells 
works capable of carbonizing 840 tons of coal per day, for the sum of 
£563,552 ; the Company undertaking to complete the first section by 
the end of June, 1922, and the whole by Nov. 30 of that year. 


<i 
<> 


INADEQUATE MAINS AND SERVICES AT BLACKBURN. 








A startling report regarding the Blackburn Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment was made at a meeting of the Town Council last Thursday. 

Mr. E. Hamer (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said he esti- 
mated that within the next ten years £200,000 would be required to 
bring the service up-to-date. An investigation of the department 
showed an appalling state of affairs. The total length of distributing 
mains was 130 miles ; but of these 50 miles, or 36 p.ct., were only 2 in. 
and 3 in. diameter. For the greater part they were laid many years 
ago, when the demands upon them were very much less, They must 
be replaced as soon as possible by 6-in. and 4-in. mains, according to 
requirements. Some 7700 house services were only 3-in. diameter 
lead pipes, installed possibly when only one or two lights were re- 
quired. In these days of heating and cooking by gas, they were quite 
inadequate, and must be renewed with not less than #-in. iron pipes. 
During the last ten years, some 10,000 cookers, wash-boilers, and gas- 
fires had been installed. Scores of streets had no mains at all—only 
a small lead pipe doing duty for twenty or thirty houses. The pipe 
was often only large enough for one house. A stoppage was a very 
serious matter, as it left the whole street without gas. There were 
thoroughfares where they did not know on which side the main was 
laid. Evidence was carefully collected, in order that districts which 





were being constantly troubled with a poor supply should receive 
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special and early attention. In every case it was proved the trouble 
lay where 2-in, mains and §-in. services were found. One would 
readily see that no effort had been spared on the part of the manage- 
ment to secure a better supply for the consumer, when it was known 
that 4927 yards of mains, varying from 4 inches to 12 inches in dia- 
meter, and 612 service-pipes had been laid during the past nine 
months, compared with 6274 yards from 1910 to 1920. Where the 
work was completed, a decided improvement in the supply had been 
noted ; and in many houses the consumers were now having the use 
of their cookers, which had been impossible since they were installed. 
There were over 5000 two-light meters in use ; and here, again, was the 
cause of a loss in pressure. No house should have a smaller meter 
than three-light, and preferably a five-light one. A number of houses, 
however, were not arranged to take a larger meter; and some altera- 
tions to property would be required in many cases. House fittings 
and burners left much to be desired ; the older houses being fitted-up 
very largely with }-in. piping and every type of cheap burner. It was 
hoped that an early start would be made with a maintenance scheme, 
whereby the consumer would benefit in the selection of suitable fit- 
tings, and the adjustment of appliances. 


COATBRIDGE GAS COMPANY AND THE REGULATION ACT. 





Gas Company’s Reply to the Town Council. 


Last week [p. 529] an account was given of a special meeting of the 
Coatbridge Town Council, at which it was decided, on the recommen- 
dation of the Lighting Committee, to lodge an objection with the Board 
of Trade against the application of the Gas Company for an Order to 
enable them to charge a price of 14d. per therm for their gas. The 
Company have since replied to statements made at the meeting, by a 
letter to the local Press, signed by Mr. A. S, Legat (the Chairman) and 
Mr. David Lambie (the Secretary). 


The Company, among other things, say that the reports which have 
appeared of the meeting are grossly unfair to them and misleading to 
the general public. The Company are simply making the application 
that is prescribed by the Act. If they had not done so voluntarily, 
they would in due course have been compelled by the Board of 
Trade todoso. The letter goes on: “ Mr. Martin is reported to have 
stated that, with gas at 2s. 10od., the Company were paying full divi- 
dends. This statement is not in accordance with facts. The Provost 
stated that the basic rate would be done away with. There is no basic 
rate; but there is a standard price. This standard price may, and no 
doubt will, be altered, but will not be done away with. Judge Agnew 
is reported as saying: ‘ The new standard proposed was 5s. 3d., which 
meant on the present price of 2s. rod. an increase of 2s. 5d. before the 
new sliding-scale would come into operation.’ This is simply utter 





nonsense, as with any new standard price the sliding-scale would 
operate at once, and exactly in the same way as at present. The 
Provost talked about candle power. Have the Council or their advisers 
not yet realized that there is not now any candle-power test, but that 
for some years gas has been supplied entirely on a calorific standard or 
test, in terms of a Provisional Order of 1916? The photometer as a 
means of testing for candle power has been removed from the testing- 
place, and a calorimeter for testing for calorific value installed in lieu 
thereof ; and the Council surely know, or ought to know, this. Has 
any member of the Town Council ever seen or studied the Gas Regula- 
tion Act, 1920, prior to this special meeting? From the reported dis- 
cussion this seems very doubtful. Do the Town Council know or 
understand, and do the consumers realize, that, under the sliding-scale, 
for every 1d. the price of gas is under the standard price, the share- 
holders get in the proportion of 1d. of dividend, while the consumers 
get 7d. benefit? In reading the report of this special meeting, one 
would think that the whole object of the Gas Company was to take 
advantage of the consumers ; whereas the Company's object is to give 
the cheapest gas possible commensurate with a fair return to the share- 
holders, who are surely worthy of some consideration.” 


<i 
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BIRMINGHAM GAS CHARGES. 





The Birmingham Corporation Gas Committee report that the ques- 
tion of gas charges has again received attention. Since June last, 
when an all-round increase of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. was made, additional 
burdens have been imposed upon the department ; the principal items 
being the increased railway rates and wagon-hire charges, which came 
into operation on Sept. 1. These charges have increased the cost of 
coal by an average of 3s. 64d. per ton, which is approximately equal to 
£140,000 per annum. Other items to be provided for are the addi- 
tional payments to be made under the new Civil Service Award, the 
increase in local rates to date, and provision for meeting the heavy 
cost of the reconstruction of some of the carbonizing plant at the 
Nechells works. After taking all these items into account, and allow- 
ing for the estimated increased income from residuals, provision must be 
made to cover an increased net expenditure of (say) £150,000 per 
annum. To do this, the price of gas to ordinary consumers must be 
increased by 4d. per 1000 c.ft. Consumers using automatic meters 
will have the quantities of gas supplied per penny reduced in propor- 
tion. Those who are supplied with gas-fittings and cookers free will 
be reduced from 16 to 15 c.ft. per penny; and those supplied with 
cookers only free, from 18 to 17 c.ft. 

The Finance Committee express the opinion that an increase of 4d. 
per 1000 c.ft. in the price of gas is not adequate. In their judgment 
the prices charged should be sufficient to provide revenues in antici- 
pation of large works of reconstruction. 















































‘* BEARSCOT’? TUBING IN WATER 
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WATER-COOLED 


AS FITTED WITH THE “BEARSCOT” 


With our Central Port Fourway 


PARTICULARS WILL BE SUPPLIED UPON APPLICATION TO— 


i) R.& J. DEMPSTER, LD. 
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CHARGING BY THERMAL UNITS. 


An Electrical Engineer's Views. 
The General Purposes Committee of the St. Pancras Borough 
Council state that notice has been received from the Gas Light and 


Coke Company that they have applied to the Board of Trade for an 
Order for repealing enactments or other provisions in reference to sup- 
plying gas of any particular calorific value, and the substitution there- 
for of power to charge for thermal units supplied in the form of gas ; 
the modification of the charges by substituting for the standard price 
per 1000 c.ft. now authorized, with an addition to meet increased costs 
since June 30, 1914, the standard price per therm; and the modifica- 
tion of provisions whereby the rate of dividend payable is dependent 
on the price of gas. The standard price in St. Pancras is 3s. 2d. per 
1000 c.{t., and the price to be substituted is 1s, 36d. per therm. 

In connection therewith, the Committee have received a report from 
the Council’s Chief Electrical Engineer, who says that, as this notice 
concerns the cost of lighting, and, to a certain extent, the interests of 
the Electricity Department, he considered it desirable that some in- 
formation should be available for the Committee. The communica- 
tion, as it stands, conveys no useful information, inasmuch as it does 
not state the calorific value of the gas supplied ; and, as aconsequence, 
the Committee cannot in any way arrive at the meaning to be con- 
veyed by the expression 1s, 36d. per therm. He has made inquiries 
as to the approximate thermal value of the gas supplied by the Gas 
Light and Coke Company in their area, and finds that the average 
calorific value for the September quarter was 491 B.Th.U., and that 
204 c.ft. of this gas will equal onetherm. Therefore, if the Gas Com- 
pany charge the full figure of 1s. 3 6d. per therm, the price that they will 
be able to charge per 1000 c.ft. will be approximately 6s. 44d. It does 
not follow, should they obtain the sanction, that they will make this 
charge; but the Committee should know that they would then secure 
the power to increase the price of gas in this way to that figure. He 
believes the modified charge will be beneficial to the consumer, inas- 
much as the therm is a measure of the heating value of the gas. In 
the old system of measuring per cubic foot, the gas might be diluted 
with a large percentage of air, which would reduce the heating value 
considerably, and yet the consumer would pay for the air measured 
instead of the gas. This, with the therm measure, is not so likely to 
occur, 


<i 


TRADE NOTES. 


[For “ Journal” Advertisers.] 
New Tully Plants. 
Tully gas-plants have been put to work at the following places 
during the past week: Irthlingborough, East Dereham, Preston- 
pans, Newport (I.W.), Mirfield, Batley, Otley, Kildwick, Bridgend, 











Congleton, Haslemere, and Selkirk. A large number of other plants 
are approaching completion, and will be in operation before the end of 
this month or early in the new year. 


Artistic Shades. 


At this time of year, there is always a great demand for shades 
of every description ; and Messrs. J. & W. B. Smith, Ltd., of Farring- 
don Road, have a very wide range, in the most artistic shapes and 
styles, for use with gas. Special attention is drawn by them to an 
attractive Florentine silk shade, with fancy bead trimming, which 
greatly adds to its effectiveness. This shade is stocked in red, gold, 
old rose, and moss green. The firm also make-up on their premises 
glass-bead shades, . 


Aluminium Sections. 


In forwarding a copy of No. 5 of their series of booklets, “ Hints 
on Working Aluminium,” which deals with the subject of aluminium 
sections, the British Aluminium Company, Ltd., of No. 109, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., point out that the use of drawn or extruded 
sections in place of laboriously fashioned bar or strip is too widely 
recognized to need advocacy. Aluminium as a material for such sec- 
tions finds many openings, by reason of its 60-p.ct. weight economy 
and low first cost, ‘as well as its rustlessness and effective appearance. 
The range of aluminium sections for which the Company have tools 
is so large and so continuously increasing, that they find it imprac- 
ticable to issue the exhaustive list for which they are frequently asked, 
The booklet now before us, however, gives illustrations and sizes of a 
few representative shapes. As producers of the metal, the British 
Aluminium Company are always pleased to study special require- 
ments,and in the event of a standard section not proving suitable, to 
manufacture the requisite shape. 


A “ Veritas’ Mantle Tableau. 


One of the contributions to the procession which was organized in 
connection with the Advertising Exhibition at the White City was a 
“ Veritas” mantle tableau, arranged by Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, 
& Co., Ltd., of Farringdon Road, E.C., which proved to be among the 
most popular features of the display. The idea of the procession was 
to bring to life the occupants of the street hoardings, and the charac- 
ters associated with well-known advertisements. The Falk-Stadel- 
mann tableau (which was mounted on a stripped Halford lorry used 


- for delivering mantles from the works to the firm's central stores) was 


a reproduction of their new “‘ Veritas’ Housebreaker” poster. A 
painted sky scene was mounted in the centre of the lorry, running its 
length, with a platform to support the housebreaker (got-up, of course, 
in the characteristic costume of the figure in the poster), and a repro- 
duction of the wall in the foreground, with the unbroken “ Veritas” 
mantle, with appropriate loose brickwork débris. This was duplicated 
on the lorry, so as to be seen from either side of the road. 
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~ The B.T.U. Hot-Water 


CIRCULATOR 


(Heated by Gas). 





SPECIALLY TREATED FOR 
HARD & SOFT-WATER DISTRICTS 


This means :— 
Longer life to the Boiler. 
Efficiency always maintained. 
Economy in Gas Consumption. 








WRIGHT'S “ B.T.U.” CIRCULATOR 
showing the pilot light. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Tar Products in the Provinces, 
Dec. 6. 


The average values for gas-works’ products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 117s. 6d. to 122s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 175s. to 
180s. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 175s. to 180s.; Liver- 
pool, 175s. to 180s.; Clyde, 180s. to 185s. nominal. Benzole go p.ct. 
North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 2d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 5d. naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 3s. 2d. to 
3s. 3d. Toluol, naked, North, 3s. 14d. to 3s. 24d. nominal, Coal tar 
crude naphtha in bulk, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 3s. to 3s.2d. Heavy naphtha, North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 3d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 1s. ofd. to 1s. 13d.; salty, 1s. to 1s, 1d. 
Heavy oils, in buik, North, rs. rd. to 1s. 2d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
2s. 74d. to 2s. 9d. Naphthalene, £37 10s. to £40; salts, {10 to 
{10 10s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 1s. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct.; '‘B'’ quality, nominal, 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT, 


Tar Products. 


The market for these products is very quiet at the moment, with 
little business passing. Values are fairly well maintained, although 
there is a distinct tendency towards a lower level, The principal matter 
of interest during the past week has been the proposed action of some 
consumers of pitch to form a purchasing agency. The patent fuel 
manufacturers of the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium have 
agreed to combine ; their object being to bring about a uniformity in 
the prices of pitch, which have soared to a very high range, with 
other gas bye-products, owing to the war influence. Undoubtedly 
consumers have felt these high prices for some time past; but at 
present there does not appear to be any great relief in sight; 
and, of course, such a purchasing amalgamation as is pro- 
posed could easily lead to similar devices on the part of the 
other side, and could only have little effect for a while. In the mean- 
time, South Wales buyers, who are probably the principal consumers 
of pitch, are holding off the market, and there is not sufficient busi- 
ness to test the quotations, which are nominally a shade easier. The 
market in solvent naphtha is rather flat, although there does not 
appear to be any serious reduction in prices. Naphthalenes also are 
easier, especially in the crudes, the lowest kinds of which are probably 
about {14 per ton. Carbolic acid remains very flat; but creosote is 
firm—the heavy demand for, and the high values of, fuel oil generally 
being quite sufficient to maintain prices, although in some quarters it 








is felt that American values may come down soon. The rest of the 
market is practically unchanged. 

Latest values are as follows : 

Benzole: 90% London 4s. 1d., North 3s. rod. to 3s. r1d.; 
50-90% 38. 6d. London, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. North; crude 60-65%, 
2s. 5d. to 2s. 7d.; pure, 4s. 3d. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar: London, 105s. to 115s.; Midlands, 107s, 6d. to 117s. 
6d.; North, 105s. to 115s. per ton ¢* works. Refined tar, 95s. per 
barrel (free) on rail. 

Pitch: London, 210s. to 220s. per ton f.o.b.; East Coast, 205s. to 
212s, 6d. per ton f.o.b.; West Coast, 202s. 6d. to 207s. 6d. f.a.s., with 
Manchester 220s. per ton, and Glasgow 215s. per ton; South Wales, 
220s. per ton, 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 3s. 2d.; Provinces average 3s. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, rs. 1d. to 1s. 2d. ; North, 1s. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 3s. 4d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined flake, £42 per ton nominal; inferior, £34; 
crude, {14to £22 per ton, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 3s. 4d. per gallon nominal; North, 3s. 2d. ; pure, 4s. 

Creosote : London, rs. 3d. to 1s. 44d.; North, 1s. 34d.; heavy oil, 
114d. per gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per unit per cwt, 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 ros. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Pyridine : 20s. to 25s. per gallon. 

Aniline Oil : 1s. 8d. per lb., drums extra. 

Aniline Salts: 1s. tod. per Ib 

Cresylic Acid: Crude, 3s. 9d.; 95%, 48. 3d. to 4s.9d.; 97-99% 
48. od. to 5s. 3d. ; pure 6s. per gallon ¢* works London, f.o.b. other 
ports, 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 2s. 8d. per gallon ; crystals 40%, 8d. 
per lb. nominal. 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, 2s. 4d. ; B.P., 3s. per Ib. 

Xylol: Pure, 5s. 6d. ; commercial, 4s. 9d. per gallon. 

Resorcin : 12s. to 13s. per Ib. 

Alizarine 20%: 2s. per lb. 

B. Naphthol : 3s. per lb. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There is no improvement in the demand, either at home or abroad, 
and none is really expected until the turn of the year. Makers are 
consequently able to take advantage of the present lull to work off 
their arrears of deliveries. There are some hopes that control of 
prices will be taken off next spring, when also there is expected to be 
greater international competition in sulphate of ammonia. 

The latest news from America is that producers and dealers there 
seem to have an anxious time ahead of them, as stocks are reported to 
be accumulating in rather large quantities. Export demand has practi- 
cally died out for the time being, very few of the foreign countries 
being interested. 




















Illustration shows a CARRON Gas- 
Heated Steam Radiator fitted with 
Humidifying pan and outlet. 





(ARRON Company CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE 








HeaTED STEAM RADIATORS 


Your consumers want the best radiator— 
best in service—best in appearance—best 
in price. 


CARRON will satisfy them. 


Avail yourselves of the CARRON Service now by making 
early application for a supply of the Company’s new season's 
folder, printed with your name and address, free on request. 


Then nothing short of a 


Write for No. 6R Folder free on request. 


. Works 


Branch Works 
Phoenix Foundry, SHEFFIELD 





Showrooms :—LONDON—(City) 15, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 4.; (West End) 50, Berners Street, W.1. 
LIVERPOOL—Redcross S:reet. GLASGOW—Buchanan Street. EDINBURGH—George Street. 
BRiSTOL—Victoria Street. BIRMINGHAM—Corporation Street. 


Offices: MANCHESTER—l4, Ridgefield, and NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—15, Prudhoe Street. 
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An Association of Pitch Consumers.—It was decided, at a meet- 
ing of patent fuel manufacturers of theeUnited Kingdom, France, and 
Belgium, to form an Association of Pitch Consumers, for the purchase 
It is understood that the combine will be a large one, and 
The main object is to bring about uni- 


of pitch. 
of an international character. 
formity in the price of pitch. 


Difficulties at Batley.— When complaints were made at the Batley 
Town Council meeting last week as to the poor gas supply in the town, 
it was admitted on all hands that the Gas Department were labouring 
under great difficulties, owing to having to depend on old and worn- 
out plant ; the additional new water-gas plant being yet incomplete. 
But it was pointed out by Mr. F. Oates that, if the Council had bled 
the department of their profits in the past to help other departments, 
the Council had only themselves to blame for the present state of 
It was stated that the new plant should bave been ready in 
A generator was now ready, though the full difficulties 


affairs. 
September. 
would not be overcome this year. 





Gas Exhibition at Leeds.—The Leeds Corporation Gas Com- 


mittee have decided that, for the purpose of demonstrating the hygienic 
value of the use of gas for domestic and power purposes, arrangements 
shall be made for the holding of a gas exhibition in the city at an early 
date next year. 


Fatality at the Bradford Gas-Works.—A. verdict of “ Accidental 


the arches. 


death” was returned at an inquest at Bradford on George Dadd, a 
labourer under the Bradford Corporation, who had been killed by a 
fall of bricks while working beneath an archway of a disused retort- 
bench at the old Eccleshill Gas-Works. 
Superintendent, said Dadd’s duties at Eccleshill were to look after the 
syphons and valves; but in spare time he assisted in the dismantling 
of brickwork of some disused retorts. 


Mr. C. T. B. Roper, Mains 


He was not expected to do this 


work alone; and it was not necessary that he should go underneath 
Mr. Charles Wood (the Gas Engineer) said it was not 
suggested that Dadd had done anything he ought not to have done. 
It was possible he went underneath to bring out a retort. 





STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


Tue week just closed on the Stock Exchange, 
though an improvement on its predecessor, 
did not run with unimpaired smoothness. The 
opening was very dull, and threatened a con- 
tinuation of weakness. But Tuesday brought 
brighter views ; the pressure to liquidate being 
much reduced though not wholly at an end. 
On Wednesday there was a moderate, but 
steady, improvement. Next day there was a 
slight check; but on Friday the general posi- 
tion was better again. 

In the gilt-edged market movements were 
irregular, some lines doing fairly well; but 
Home Government issues were rather weaker, 
the big four showing the following prices on 
Friday—viz., Consols 4334-442;, War Loan 
8235-833, Funding — Victory 73-73%. 
Bonds rather lost ground ; but Corporation 
issues were in demand. Home Rails were 
mostly dull, but steadied before the close, 
Canadians were fair; Argentines unsteady. 

The Foreign Market was weak generally ; 
French and Greek being most notable in this 
respect ; but Chinese, Japanese, and Egyptian 
were supported. 

The Miscellaneous Market had a smoother 
week than the one before. Oils made a good 
recovery upon the rush to sell being abated. 
Rubbers continued under a cloud. Textiles 
and Iron and Steels were better, and Insur- 
ance was firm. Breweries were inquired for. 

Business in the Gas Market was on a fair 
scale, taking the aggregate ; but about three- 
fourths of it was in Gas Light and Coke and 
Imperial Continental. The general feature 
displayed was steadiness. Few variations in 
quotation occurred, and these were mostly 
improvements. In the London Companies, 
South Metropolitan rose 1, but Gas Light and 
Commercial were unchanged. The centre of 
attraction was Imperial Continenial. It was 
done at 131 on Monday; but on Tuesday an 
announcement was issued that the Company 
had received from the “ Enemy Debts” office 
4} millions sterling on account of liquidation of 
its German assets. This sent the stock up to 
146, a rise of 9 in quotation. The debenture 
stock also advanced, 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday Brentford “B’’ 50, 
50}, 504, Gas Light ordinary 52}, 524, 523. 53, 
534. 53%, ditto maximum 37}, ditto preference 
57, Imperial Continental 131, 1314, 132, 133, 
134, ditto debenture 92, Oriental 96, Primitiva 
1os., ditto preference 19s. 6d., 21s., South Me- 
tropolitan 573. On Tuesday, Gas Light ordi- 
nary 53, Imperial Continental 1314, 132. 134, 
140, 141, 142, ditto debenture 91, 93}, South 
Metropolitan 58}, ditto debenture 47. On 
Wednesday, Commercial debenture 45, Gas 
Light ordinary 523, 53. 534, 54, ditto deben- 
ture 46, Imperial Continental 143, 143}, 
143%, 144, 144%. 145, 145%, 1458, 1453, 146, 
ditto debenture 94, 95, 954, Primitiva pre- 
ference 20s., 20s. 6d., South Metropolitan 
57%, 584. On Thursday, Gas Light ordinary 
524. 52%, 534, ditto maximum 38, ditto deben- 
ture 464, Imperial Continental 143, 143}, 143}. 
144, 1444, 1443. 145, 1454, Primitiva preference 
20s. 3d., South Metropolitan debenture 46%, 
Kingston-on-Thames 484, Utah 5 p.ct. rst mort- 
gage 73. On Friday, Bombay 4}, Bourne- 
mouth “ B” 8?, 9, Gas Light ordinary 523, 524, 
534. 53%, Imperial Continental 143, 1434. 144, 
144%, 145, 145%, ditto debenture 944, South 
Metropolitan 58, South Suburban 574, Wands- 
worth and Wimbledon 46, 46}. 

In the Money Market, the close of the 
month brought about a cessation of the previ- 
ous demand ; and, supplies being abundant, the 
position became quite easy. Silver had a 
sharp fall, but recovered partially. The Bank 

rate is 7 p.ct., fixed on April 17 last. 











ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS. 














stg 3 Lowest 
When (|[35e| $8 Closing and 
Issue, |Sbare.| ex 838] 42 NAME, —a | ho Highest 
ividend. | 9 A ’ . oO 
vidi gaa} 6 1914. Bargains, 
£ p.c. 
182,049 | Stk. Aug. 27 4 4% | Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . " 56—61 eee 
1,551,868 os Oct. 14 24 1375% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 590—64 38—43 ad 
374,000 | 4, July 14 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 76—79 47—52 oe 
280,000 5 | Oct. 28 | 7% | 8% | Bombay, Ltd... .| 5%—6f 44—43 4h 
100,000 5 Aug. 12 16 5% Bourne- §$ PC. . « ene 8—9 wee 
383,110 10 » 7 7% | mouthGasiB7P-c - 15—15t —9o} 8i—9 
115,000 10 ba 6 6/- and Water ref. 6 p.c 13$—14 74—84 eee 
162,065 | — June 25 _ 4% 4 p.c. Deb. aes 62—64 tee 
992,045 | Stk July 14 | 14 30/- | Brentford A Consolid. . 261—266 50—55 See 
734,920 4 a II 26/3 Do. BNew . .| 204—209 47—52 50—50} 
55,000 - + 5 5% Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 109—III 68—73 eee 
221,400 hee June 10 4 4% Do. $2 Deb. . 9I—93 60—63 oes 
214,775 at Aug. 27 Ir 4% Brighton & Hove Orig. . 208—213 I10—120 ove 
244,200 +8 * 8 52% Do. A Ord. Stk. 154—I59 75—83 hee 
1,287,500 | Stk July 29 5 5% Bristol 5 p.c. max.. . oe eee tee 
530,000 20 | Sept.15. | 12} 20%, |: SEM wo) <0) 0 44—45 20—22 eee 
120,000 | Stk June 25 4 4% Do. _p.c. Deb. Stk. 88—90 57—59 ove 
245,771 | 4, *» 4 4% | Buenos 4p.c.Deb.| 85—87 39—42 oe 
100,000 10 May 27 _ — Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 1}—2} 7I—7" eoe 
100,000 10 om — | 44% Do. “ p.c. Pref. . 4-6 54—64 aes 
100,000 | Stk. = 25 4h «| 44% Do. 4$ p.c. Deb. Stk. 70—75 56—61 ase 
157,150 eS eb. 26 5 5% | Chester 5 p.c. Ord.. . r108—t10 - abs 
1,513,280 * Aug. 12 | 5/9/4| 30/- | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. | 106—108 54—59 bes 
560,000 -» ‘i 5¢ 26/3 Do. 3% p.c. do. | 103—105 47—52 eco 
475,000 > i Io 3 3% Do. 3 p.c. Deb. Stk. | 69$—71$ 45—47 45 
800,000 on Cc. II 4 — Continental Union Ltd. 76—79 25—30 sax 
200,000 tf ae 7 — \e 7 p.c. Pref. | 115—118 40—50 
51,600 és Aug. 27 | 14 10% | Croydon A 10 p.c.. . mn 125—135 
278,400 | — ae 11 74% Croydon B and C 7 p.c. o 90—I00 
492,270 | Stk — 6 5% Derby Con. Stk. ee 123—125 be: 
55,000 an — 4 4% Do. Deb. Stk. . 102—104 ae 
1,002,180 10 | Jan. 29 | Io s/o | European, Ltd. . . . 174—18 6—7 eee 
16,298,975 | Stk. July 29 |4/17/4| 30/- Gas 4 p.c. Ord.. . 98—102 5I—54 523—54 
2,600,000 | ,, ” 3k | 26/3 | Tight | 34 P-C- max. . 76—79 36—39 374—38 
4,062,235 ” ” 4 4% and 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 9 55—58 57 
4,674,850 an June 25 3 3% | Coke } 3 P-¢- Con. Deb. | 723—743 45—48 46—46} 
130,000 pen Dec. 11 to 10% Io p.c. Bonds. . ana oon on 
82,500 | ,, Sept. 15 5 32% | Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. 5 53—58 
258,740 | 4, »» 3k | 28% Do. _ 3% p.c. 87—89 37—39 
70,000 to | May 13 | Ir 8% | Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 164—16} 84—o} 
86,600 | Stk. Sept. 15 9 549 Hornsey 7 p.c. . . “ae 87—89 
131,000 | ,, Aug. 12 7% | 42% | Ilford A andC. 15I—154 79—84 
65,780 ra ae 64 34% SS eee ae 115—118 64—69 
65,500 oo June 25 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . o2—94 55—58 ese 
4:940,000 os May 14 9 44% | Imperial Continental 150—160 142—147 141—146 
1,235,000 ne Aug, 12 34 | 38% Do. 34 p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 92—907 9I—o5¢ 
235,242 ae Sept. 15 64 5% Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. . IIg—121 o—85 one 
2,498,905 | ,, | Feb. 26 | x0 | 37/6 | Liverpool s p.c. Ord.} §* | 272273 } 
306,083 | ,, June 26 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. nae aot 
165,736 et Aug. 12 7/15/6| 38% Maidstone 5 p.c. . .« obs 52—57 
75,000 5 | June rx 6 3% — ., Mediterranean | 44—4$ 14—2} 
250,000 | 100} Oct. 1 44 | 44% tad } 44 p.c. Deb. 99—I01 86—93 
541,920 | Stk. Nov. 26 4 6% Monte Video, Ltd. . . 11}—12 68—73* ae 
1,875,892 | ,, July 29 4 34% | Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. | 984—99} I bie 
529,705 pe June 25 3 34 %o Do. —__3$ p.c. Deb. 82—83 50—5I oe 
15,000 10 | Sept. 15 — % North Middlesex 10 p.c. des 123—13} oo 
55,940 10 * 7/14]0) 538% » » 7 p.c. 14—I5 7—7% os 
300,000 | Stk. Nov. 26 8 8% Oriental, Ltd. . . . 117—122 96—99* 96 
60,000 5 Mar. 26 10 1/- Ottoman, Ltd. . . . 7: 2-3 we 
60,000 50 | Aug. 27 | 13 74% | Portsea Island, B . 128—131 65—70 
100,000 50 * 12 68% Do. GC. « 118—121 50—55 
249,980 5 April 29 8 Primitiva Ord. 53—6 3-4} 1o/- 
499,960 5 | June 26 | 5 — Do. 5 p.c. Pref. .| 4$—5 $14 | 19/6—21/- 
521,600 | roo | Dec. 1 4 4% Do 4 p.c. Deb 9I—93 66—69* ene 
600,000 | Stk. July 29 4 4% ‘ 1 1911 ea 40—42 
346,198 s June 25 4 4% River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 38—43 
150,000 to | Sept. 30 6 6/- | San Paulo {© P-¢ Pref. | 10$—r11 74 
125,000 50| July 2 5 59 5 p.c. Deb. 47—49 38—40 
135,000 | Stk. Aug. 27 10 5% Sheffield A ‘ e 223—224 60—63 
209,984 ~4 - 10 4% De. iB -« « ° 222—224 59—61 
523,500 ae io 10 34% _, a ae ee ee 220—222 5s9—61 
133,201 | Stk. | Sept. 15 4 4% Shrewsbury 5 p.c. . « aad aes oo 
90,000 10 | Sept. 30 9 9% South African . ° 10og—11} 10}—11} os 
6,609,895 | Stk. | Aug. 12 | 5/4/0| 30/- | South Met. Ord. . . | rxr1—r1x3 57—60 574—584 
250,000 | ,, July 14 - 5% Do. Red. Pref. . oa 9I—93 oo 
1,895,445 | 5, re 3 3% Do. _—_ 3 p.c. Deb.. | 724—744 45—48 464—47 
224,820 es Aug. 27 84 3% | South Shields Con. Stk. 157—159 95—96 ee 
1,087,795 | ,, July 29 6 32% | S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 p.c. 114—116 56—61 574 
247,558 pe June 25 5 5% Do. § p.c. Deb. Stk 116—118 65—70 
647,740 | ,, Nov. 12 7% | 3%% | Southampton Ord... . 99—102 55—58 
121,275 90 — 25 4 13 4 “rer Stk. —_ ae 
120,000 os ug. 12 — |e 5 pc. . 135—13 o—65 
782,275 | 4, a 6 | 29 — {8 3% p.c.. | 115—117 50—55 
181,255 a June ro 4 4% 4 p.c. Deb. 87—89 57—60 
182,380 10 Dec. 30 5 — Tuscan, Ltd. .. 2. 2 5—6 I—2 
149,900 Pg uly 1 5 9 Ra 5  o: Deb. Red. 93-95 45—50 
236,47 s 2 5 329 emouth § p.c. max. | 108}—109 69—71 
atti t% Wendegert: PWimble- ith 
don, and Epsom— 
30,000 ” Aug. 27 A 47/6 Wandsworth A 5 p.c. I5I—156 75—80 one 
255,636 | 4, ” 32/6 Do. B 3$ p.c. | 129—134 53—58 “oe 
108,075 ” ” a"; 33/3 Do. a Ss 6 # oor 50—55 = 
140,865 | 45 9 — | 33/3 New Ordinary . . . ats 50—55 ove 
352,000 2 o- ad 26/3 Wimbledon 5 paw. . I117—122 43—48 46—464 
98,000 os pi 32/6 psom 5 p.c. . + « 12I—126 50—55 oe 
88,416 “a June 25 3 3% 3 p.c. Deb. Stk, . . 44—47 
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Gas for Stockholders Only. 


A curious proposal in connection with the municipalization of a gas 
undertaking has been made at Port Arthur (Texas). The story goes 
back to the time of the war, when misfortune fell upon the gas com- 
pany. Since then the plant has been run by a Committee of Con- 
sumers, who have been levying a rate of something like $3 per 
1000 c.ft., payable in advance. Lately the ratepayers were asked to 
authorize a bond issue, to raise money to buy the plant for the city ; 
but this they declined to do. Now a Citizens’ Committee has been 
organized, to buy the plant and operate it—for this purpose selling 
stock, and supplying gas only to stockholders. The plan which ap- 
pears generally to find favour is to supply the gas at cost price, plus 
interest on the investment. It is calculated that the purchase of the 
plant in this way by the citizens could be financed merely by the cost 
that would otherwise be incurred for purchasing the necessary equip- 
ment, &c., for changing-over from gas to other fuels. While the plant 
as it stands is worth about $300,000, and to duplicate it would cost 
much more, it can be had for $115,000. With some additional expen- 
diture, it can be made thoroughly efficient; and it is thought that, at 
the present cost of materials, gas can be manufactured and distributed 
with a fair profit at $2 per i000 c.ft., or possibly less. As a matter of 
fact, the Citizens’ Committee are at present manufacturing gas at a 
cost of $1°45 per 1000 c.ft. The Chairman of the Committee is Mr. 
G. M. Craig, who points out that the fate of the former company has 
no bearing upon the future of the enterprise. Their misfortunes were 
due to war-time conditions, and to no fault of their own. Port Arthur 
will not remain long without a gas system ; for there is probably not a 
city in the United States with the same population which does not 
offer this fuel to its prospective citizens or business enterprises. If the 
consumers will not buy the plant, some private corporation will do so. 


—_ 





In the Burnley Town Council, Mr. Lynch objected to the expen- 
diture of {600 on the provision of oak panelling for the new show-room 
of the Gas Department, stating that they did not find such expensive 
wood panelling in ordinary business premises. His protest, however, 
was not effective. 


At an exhibition last week at No. 72, Buckingham Palace Road, 
in connection with the National Training School of Cookery and other 
Branches of Domestic Economy, it was demonstrated that the cookery 
ranges from one-saucepan instruction to high flights of the art. Asan 
example of the simple system, a piece of fish, rice and milk, stewed 
prunes, beans, and potatoes, all cooked together with one saucepan on 
a gas-ring, were shown. The prunes and rice were in separate jars, 
the beans in a bag, the potatoes loose, and the fish in a plate on the 
top of the saucepan covered by the lid. 





The Reading Gas Company are making an issue at par of {40,000 
of 7 p.ct. debenture stock redeemable at par on Jan. 1, 1931. Appli- 
cations should be sent to the Company by Monday, the zoth inst. 
The capital is required to meet the cost of extensions to the Com- 
pany’s manufacturing plant. 

For about half-an-hour last Wednesday evening, there was a 
failure of the electric light in certain parts of the west-end of London. 
The cause of this inconvenience was the breakdown of a portion of the 
plant at the Tower Street sub-station of the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company’s system. 

A man, 88 years of age, living at Didsbury, who kept a gas-ring by 
his bedside for the purpose of heating liquid food, was found dead 
from gas poisoning ; and at the inquest it was suggested that the pan 
on the ring had boiled over, putting out the gas. The door and 
windows of the room were open. 

Last Thursday afternoon the members of the Students’ Engineer- 
ing Society of the University of Sheftield paid a visit to the Neepsend 
works of the Sheffield Gas Company, being conducted round by Mr. 
H. B Holliday. The party spent a very interesting and instructive 
aftergoon ; and the visit was much appreciated by the members. 

At a Scarborough inquest, last week, it was shown that Arthur 
Robert Edmunds had been found dead with his head in a gas-oven 
Over the front of the oven a towel had been hung, to keep the gas in. 
When found he had apparently been dead for some days. He was 
understood to be an author of private means, who had come to England 
after service in the war as a Canadian cavalry officer. A verdict of 
“ Suicide while of unsound mind ” was returned. 


On behalf of the Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company, Messrs. 
A. & W. Richards are offering for sale by tender £5050 of 7} p.ct. 
debenture stock, to be redeemed at par on Dec. 31, 1930. The mini- 
mum price of issue is par; and tenders have to be sent in by Friday 
morning, the 17th inst. The capital now being raised will be applied 
in repaying money already obtained from the Company’s bankers for 
extensions of plant rendered necessary to cope with the increasing 
demands for both gas and electricity. ‘ 

Considerable interest is being manifested in the national conference 
of representatives of Joint Industrial Councils and Interim Reconstruc- 
tion Committees, which is to be held to-day at the Ministry of Labour, 
Montagu House, Whitehall, in connection with the proposed organ- 
ization of a National Whitley Association. The conference will open 
with addresses by the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P. (Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Commons) and the Rt. Hon. Dr. T. J. Macnamara 
(Minister of Labour), The Rt. Hon. G. H. Roberts, M.P., and the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P., are the Joint Presidents of the Indus- 


trial League and Council, and have done much to help forward the 
Whitley movement. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wo notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the*‘ JOURNAL ” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Linec—minimum, 4s. 6d. 





BERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to “JOURNAL” in the NEW YEAR. 


ONE YEAR. HALP-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United ) Advance Rate: 35/- ee 18/- ee 10/- 
Kingdom} Credit Rate : 40/- 4. oe - 11/6 


Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance } 40/- -- 22/6 ° 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for “* JOURNALS ’’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WaLTER KING, 11; BoLr Count, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON J .& 7. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


“ ‘Telegr ” 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO. LTD., | >™?°%: Ou>Ham," and" Meraiqus, Lams, Loxpon. 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 





SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT. 





Patmenston House, 


‘ams— 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitx, Lonpon, B,O. 8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
83, St. Mary at Hii. Lonpon, B.O, 8 





Otp Broap Srreet, Lonpon, 5.0.2. 





“*STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, H.0, ‘ Volcanism, London.” pairs. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., Bowron, Lancs. 


JosePx TayLor anv Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 


one; Avenue 6680, 


“KLEENOFF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


Tizis for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, 82. Mary at Hi, Lonpon, H,O, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 





” D ” .| BRI Al 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND Telegrame—'‘SarvraTors, Boiron,” Telephone 0848. RITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 








TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcoastle-on-Tyne. 








Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 10, p 355. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





GQ PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
THE very best Patent Grids for Holding | ¥i*2 which is amalgamated Wu. Prance & Sons, Lp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, H.0. Works—Sitverrown. 
Telegrams— Hyprocutorio, Fen, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—1588 Avenuz (8 lines), 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


(W. T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Proprietor.) 
18, AncaplaN Garpens, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London,” 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
ELLAND, Gas Engineers and Contractors for 
OCARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical 
Principles, and Stoking Machinery, HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Dlevat- 
ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Screening, Storing and 
Telpherage Plants. PURIFICATION.—All Branches 
of Wetand Dry Purification, STORAGH.—Gasholders, 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus. Wire: ''‘ Dumrsrsn, 
Exxianp,”” ‘Phones: DiLLanp 261, 262, 263, 


XTENSIONS.—Gas-Works requiring 
Alterations or Additions should Communicate 
FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND OO., LIMI- 
TED, 15, Park Row, Leeds, who make a Speciality of 
Gas Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, and Structural Steel 
Work. Inquiries Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Telephone No. 22,579 Lezps. 








TULLY’S PATENT. 


ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 





COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF OOAL, 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


89, Viorornta Steet, Lonpon, 8.W, Ll. 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXOBLLENT PURIFYING MATHRIAL. 
Features :— 
(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore, 
(o) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thu: 
resembling ‘‘ Lux,.”’ - 
(e) — in good mechanical condition ready for 





Danret Maori, 


1, Norte St, Anpaew SrRzzT, 
EDINBURGH, 





J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 
Oarbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &o. 


Alvze AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(HsTaBuisHED 1860,) 
WET AND DRY METERS; 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS, 








EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 602.) 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

dvice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 

Gas Patents a Rposteite. Kine’s Patent AcEnoy, Ltd. 

(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 

Patent Agent), 1464, Quzun Victoria Steest, Lonpow, 








EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmMEzrTsR,”’ 
and at 7/9, Grosvenor Street, C.onM., MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: 8214 Urry, Telegrams: ‘‘ GasmeTER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 





UTCHINSON BROTHERS, 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 


Ltd. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
‘* FALCON”? INVERTED LAMPS for Street Lighting 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SET 
for Street Lamps. 





ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Exams. (Preliminaryand Final). Successful Results. 
Low Fees. 
PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuToRS, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Fo Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 

co, & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 

cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 


from the General Secretary 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 


Head Office :—Temple Courts, 
55, Temple Row, 
BIRMING 








Full particulars for membership, £0., can be obtained 








Ww REMEMBER THH OLAIM OF THE 


Cuaraman, Gas Orrices, Brecon, but in no case later 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANY, 





Filling Vacancies, please 


EX-SERVICH MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
aqual, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDBRATION. 





BRECON GAS COMPANY. 


HE Directors are open to Appoint an 
ENGINEER and MANAGER to Undertake all 
uties of Manufacture and Distribution. 
Candidates should state Age, Full Particulars of Ex- 
perience, References, and Salary required. 
Applications should be sent immediately to the 





than Dec, 22. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON. 


(Gas-Works DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Town Council invite Applica- 
tions for the Position of DRAUGHTSMAN and 
GINEERING ASSISTANT to their Gas-Works 


Engineer and Manager. 
Annum. 

Applicants should have general Gas-Works Ex- 
perience and sufficient Knowledge of Chemistry to 
carry out the usual Works Tests, 

Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, and Ex- 
perience, with not more than three Testimonials, to be 
sent to the undersigned not later than Monday, the 
20th of December, 1920, 


Commencing Salary, £300 per 


H. G. STEAVENSON, 
Town Clerk. 





Tar-Works. : 
d y, stating previous Experience, to the Managing 
em ee Stainspy anp Lyon, Ltp., KNoTTINGLEY, 
ORKS. : 


Wa rer vions, oboratory Assistant for 
ppl 





ANTED—General Works Foreman 


with Experience in Carburetttd Water-Gas 
Manufacture. Steady Employment and Opportunity 
for adv to satisfactory man. 

Apply, stating Experience and Wages expected, to 
R, A. WALLACE, Superintendent, Gas Division, QUEBEC 
Raitway, Licut, Heat, anpD Power Company, Ltp., 
QUEBEC, CANADA, 


AGENTS making frequent visits to 


Gas-Works Wanted to Act on Commission. 
aan SicmMA InstRuMENT CoMPANY, STRATFORD-ON- 
VON. 











ANTED—Driver for Yorkshire 
Steam-Wagon. 

pply, stating 7 and Wages required, to 

No. 6998, care of Mr, Kinc, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 

STREET, B.C. 4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 


AS-METERS for Sale. - Orme, 1885, 
400-Lights, 2400 c.ft. Braddock, 1878 (Repd. 
Orme, 1919) 250-Lights, 1500 c.ft, Both good working 
condition. Request Offers. 
River anp Tower Mix1s, Lap., DUKINFIELD. 


OR SALE— Holmes Rotary Gas- 
Washer, 7 ft. diameter, Six Compartments, Ver- 

tical Engine in Centre, 16-in. Connections. Only used 
a few months. 
Address No, 6994, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C, 4, 


LAPHAM Rotary Gas-Washer, 4 ft. 


diameter, Three Compartments, 6-in. Connec- 
tions, Worm Driven F.& L. Pulleys. Only used a few 
months, 
Address No. 6995, care of Mr, Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuegt Steeet, E.C.4. 





OR SALE.—Two Excellent Sulphate 

OF AMMONIA STILLS, free and fixed, capa- 

city 12 tons of 10-oz. Liquor perday. Sizes 10 ft. by 2 ft. 
diameter, and 6 it. 7 in. by 2 ft. diameter respectively. 
Makers, Goddard and Massey, Nottingham. Reason 
for sale, too small for present requirements. Now dis- 
mantiled. 
May be inspected by Appointment with C. W. Warp, 
Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, Mill Lane, 





given to Gas Companies. 





OR SALE.—The complete Iron Work 
RETORT MOUNTINGS of One Bench of Four 
ds of Nine Retorts 22 in. by 16in., Oval Section :— 
72 Self-sealing MOUTHPIECES. 
72 Straight ASCENSION PIPES, 10 ft. 6 in. by 64 in. 


Bore. 
72 BRIDGE PIPES, 2 ft. 24 in. centres, 6} in Bore, 
48 Curved ASCENSION PIPES, 6} in, Bore. 
72 DIP PIPES, 6} in. Bore. 
8 15in. FLANGED TEES with 8in. Flanged Branch. 
76-ft. run FLANGED 165 in. C.I. PIPE. 
57-ft. run 6 in. FLANGED LIQUOR PIPES. 
44-in, TEES. 
62-ft. run 4-in. “8. & 8." PIPE, 
8 6-in. FLANGED TEES. 
6 6-in. FLANGED BENDS. 
8 4-in. FLANGED BENDS, 
10 C.I. STANDARDS to carry 15-in, Foul Main, 
10 C.I. STANDARDS to carry Hydraulic Main. 
8 8-in. FLANGED VALVES (Foul Main), 
8 6-in. WEIR VALVES, 
8 4-in. PLUG COCKS. 
4 W.I, TAR TANKS, 9 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. by 
4 in., Metal. 
18-in. RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNOR, with two 
R. & P. Valves, and one 15 in. VALVE for BYE- 
PASS (complete). 
8-in, FLANGED BEND. 
8-in. FLANGED SADDLE. 
C.I,. FURNACE FRAMES. 
C.I. FURNACE LIDS, 
5-16 in. Steel Plate HYDRAULIC MAINS, 2 ft, 
8 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. long. 
5-16 in. Steel Plate HYDRAULIC MAINS, 2 ft. 
3 in, by 2 ft. 6 in. by 11 in. long. 
ADDITIONAL AS ABOVE. 


1 RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNOR, complete with 
Bye-Pass and Valves. 
4 8-in. GAS VALVES. 
76 ft. run 15 in. FLANGED PIPES. 
8 TAR TOWERS. 
46-in. SLUICE VALVES. 
44-in, PLUG COCKS. 
815 in. by 8 in. FLANGED TEES. 
4 FURNACE FRAMES and COVERS, 
250 ft. 15-in. Socket and Spigot C.I. PIPE. 
The above will be Sold either asa whole or separately 
to suit purckasers—cheap for quick sale. 
Apply to J. T. Banner & Co., care of Starrorp Con- 
PORATION GAS-WORKS, STAFFORD. 


OR SALE—One 8-Ton Cart Weigh- 
BRIDGE, by Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Platform 

size 12 ft. by 6 ft.6in. The whole Machine in Excel- 

lent Condition, having been always maintained in 

repair under contract by the makers. 

Apply, stating Offer, to the Reppircu Gas Company, 

Gas-W orks, REDDIT: H. 


_— eee ee 





OR SALE—One Walker's latest Im- 
proved AMMONIA LIQUOR STILL, capable 
of dealing with 80 Tons of Liquor per 24 hours, Still 
5 ft. 6 in. square with 16 trays, Liming Chamber 
4 ft. 6 in. deep, and Liquor Chamber 1 ft. 6 in. deep. 
Also one SUPERHEATER to work in conjunction 
with the above. ; j 
The Plant has only been working about six years, 
and is in First-Class condition. 
Available for Inspection at the Norru-Easrern 
STEEL Company’s WorRkKS, MIDDLESBROUGH. 








CONTRACTS OPEN. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 


Norice to ConTRAcToRs. 








LIGHTING STORES FOR THE YEAR 1921-22. 


ENDERS are invited, in duplicate, 

for the Supply and Delivery of LIGHTING 
STORES for Public Street Lamps and Municipal Insti- 
tutions for Twelve Months from the 1st of April, 1921. 
Complete Specification and Descriptive List of Stores 
required, together with Tender Form, in duplicate, may 
be obtained from the Central Record-Keeper, Central 
Municipal Office Buildings, Calcutta, on payment of 
Rs. 2 only. ; ; 

The principal Articles required are: (a) INVERTED 
INCANDESCENT GAS- MANTLES for _ Street 
Lighting; (6) INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS- 
BURNERS complete; (c) GLASS CYLINDERS for 
Inverted Burners; (d) GLASS PANES for Street 
Lamps; (¢) BRASS NIPPLES of sizes for Gas Burners. 
Samples are required where stated in the list; and 
these must be addressed to the Superintendent of 
Stores to the Corporation, 149, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta, carriage paid. ‘ 

Tenders must include Delivery free of all Charges at 
the Corporation Stores, Calcutta, including Duty and 
Insuranee against Breakages and Marine risks. The 
Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and will be at libe®ty to accept 
the whole or part of a Tender. : 

Tenderers may quote for any or all of the items men- 
tioned in the list. : ; 

Payment will be made when delivery is accepted. 

Tenders must be addressed to, and will be received 
by, the Deputy Chairman of the Corporation up to 
2 p.m. on Tuesday, the 22nd February, 1921, when they 
will be opened in the presence of such Tenderers as 
may be present. j 

Tender, in duplicate, must be enclosed in a sealed 
cover and superscribed ‘‘ Tender for Lighting Stores 
for 1921-22.” : 

No Tender will be considered unless accompanied by 
a remittance to the extent of 24 p.ct. on the total value 
of such Tender. : 

Tenderers must abide by the rules in regard to Ten- 
ders in vogue in the Corporation, and are required to 
submit Tenders in duplicate on the Corporation Form 
above referred to. ; : 

The rates quoted in the Tender will remain open for 
acceptance for a period of two months from the date of 


ing the same. 
ee J. C. MUKERJBA, | 
Secretary to the Corporation. 
Central Municipal Office, 





BriGHOUsE, 


ov. 11, 1920. 
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